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CONTEADICTIONS. 



CHAPTEE L 

- " O FALSE LOVE, UNKIND LOVE ! " 

The only labour which Dorothy showed an 
inclination to shirk was that of calling on the 
people round. On this point she tyrannized 
over Gina, and insisted upon lier being the one 
to set forth with Mrs. Nesbitt in Mr. Heriot's 
pony-carriage, which was always at their ser- 
vice. It was in vain for the others to advance 
the facts that she was the eldest, and that it 
was almost inhuman to consign her aunt to the 
chances of Gina's driving, for Dorothy main- 
tained that ail Gina required was develop- 
ment; and that it was the duty of every one, 
even at the péril of their bones, to assist at 

this development. Consequently she obtained 
vol. il. 23 



2 CONTRADICTIONS. 

a little time of solitude, which at this perîod 
of her life seemed to her the sweetest thing 
which remained. She was afraid sometimes 
that it might be too great a luxury, and took 
herself to task for its indulgence; but she 
found the longing irrésistible, and, as she was 
really fighting a brave battle, perhaps needed 
what comfort she could get. Atherton's man- 
ner, on the day when they met at the Royal 
Academy, had been unmistakably touched 
with interest ; it was even difficult for her not 
to use a stronger word. She tried to weigh 
his conduct as dispassionately as she could, 
and it appeared to her that, though he was 
doubtless engaged to Miss Molyneux, in some 
strange way he was trying to act as if his 
heart were free. She said to herself that such 
conduct ought to disgust her ; and, in fact, she 
did bitterly resent it. Yet she sometimes felt 
that if she could certainly know that his heart 
was hers, ail séparation and anguish of parting 
would seem as nothing. This was the longing 
against whioh she struggled and prayed, for she 
would hâve scouted as utterly dishonourable 
anything which might seem to sow division 
between him and Miss Molyneux. He had 
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cliosen, and they must both abide by his 
choice. What she wanted was some assurance 
that lier love had not been given ail unsought ; 
and yet this assurance, must it not speak ill 
for Arthur ? 

She was sitting in a low armchair in the 
drawing-room, one soft grey day, having sent 
off the others to the old town which provided 
the necessary shopping. She was deep in 
thèse entangled thoughts, and the labyrinth 
was as perplexed as ever, when Atherton was 
ushered in. His coming was so entirely the 
last thing she would hâve expected, that she 
was completely taken by surprise, and for a 
moment lost her self-possession in a thrill of 
delight; but she recovered herself quickly, 
and fervently hoped that nothing would betray 
the frightened beating of her heart. 

She said at once that Mrs. Nesbitt was 
not at home, but found this remark unlikely to 
produce effect, as he answered that he had 
met Mrs. Nesbitt on the road, and she had 
told him that Dorothy was alone. 

" So that I hâve permission, Miss Leigh, to 
corne and see y ou — and Figaro." 

Figaro was already giving a cordial welcome ; 
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and Dorothy began to talk quickly about the 
dog, and his wonder over the new circum- 
stances of bis life. 

" Gina fancies he is sometimes stîll sad," 
she said; "but I don't know. Itbink on the 
whole he is very faîrly happy." 

" I imagined he would become alive to the 
advantages of his lot," said Atherton, smiling. 
"And y ou yourself? Has ail to which you 
told me in London you were looking forward, 
not lost its charm ? " 

Dorothy felt provoked because she could not 
give a truthful négative. 

" I can't tell about charm, ,, she said 
evasively ; " the things hâve to be done." 

"And you do them? Do you know, if I may 
say so, you don't look as if the doing agreed 
with you so well as the idle life at Venice." 

"Oh," said Dorothy carelessly, "I'ni well 
enough." 

" And your sister, she still paints ? I am 
going to say another thing, which perhaps 
you may think presumptuous " — for he was 
quite conscious of the off-handedness of 
Dorothy's manner. "I don't think she has 
the same talent for driving as for drawing." 
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Dorothy forgot herself for a moment, and 
laughed ont, her old happy laugh. 

" Wbat was the pony doing to her?" she 
asked, with great enjoyment. 

" He was standing still, deolining to pass a 
cart." 

"And I know that Gina jumped out and 
ledhim?" 

" That's what she was just going to do, 
wben I appeared." 

" She always will do that, instead of driving 
him past, and it does look so absurd in the 
town ! But he never does anything worse ; 
he only stands still. It's silly, but not 
dangerous." 

" Ingenious, I should say." 

" Oh, I don't think he much minds going on. 
It must be more amusing than the stable." 

Atherton looked at Dorothy. He did not 
feel that he was making much progress, for, 
although her manner had thawed, she gave 
him the impression of walking on tiptoe over 
the surface of things, as if afraid of going for 
a moment below it. He said abruptly, " You 
do not express any surprise at seeing me." 

" You forget that I heard you were coming 
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when I met you in London," said the girl 
coldly again. 

" Yet in Venice, when you told me about 
Westerton, we neither of us expected to meet 
hère quite so soon ? " 

Dorothy hardly thought that she should be 
expected to answer this; but, as Atherton 
paused, she said, " No. Things fall out very 
oddly. But people tell one that it is the 
unexpected which is always happening." 

"And I hâve ne ver explained how it was 
that I did not return to Venice." 

" Why should you ? " she asked, looking at 
him with a calmness for which she took great 
crédit. 

"Because I hoped you might hâve remem- 
bered that I said I should corne." 

He spoke thèse words in a low voice. The 
girl started a little, and withdrew her eyes, 
but held her voice well in check. 

" I recollect something of the sort," she 
said ; " but ail those prom — announcements 
require limitations, don't they? Archie said 
you had to go to England." 

Atherton threw himself back with a quick 
movement of vexation. He perceived that 
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she carefally rejected the word promises in 
favour of one which extracted ail personal 
interest. He could not understand the change 
from Dorothy' s old bright and happy and 
girlish manner to this more womanly coldness 
and composnre, and it angered and puzzled 
him, as it had done ever since he noticed it 
in the picture gallery. He had corne into 
Hampshire on purpose to see Dorothy; he 
had corne there this day with the intention 
of saying something, and he felt that he was 
met by a chilling and inexplicable atmosphère 
of reserve, which he found horribly disappoint- 
ing. Shyness he could hâve understood ; this 
was not^shyness. He roused himself with an 
effort. 

"Mrs. Nesbitt said your brother was in 
Wales, and I had counted npon finding him 
hère." 

"Did you reallythink that likely?" ex- 
claimed Dorothy quickly. 

It was more than she intended to hâve said, 
and she immediately looked uneasily on the 
ground, while Atherton gazed attentively at 
her, trying to find some key to his enigma. 

" Why not ?"he said slowly. 
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"He dislikes the country " began 

Dorothy; but he went on as if she had not 
spoken. 

' ' You are probably thinking that he admires 
Miss Molyneux, and does not care to throw 
himself in her way. Possibly. Only so many 
men do the same, and yet flutter round the 
candie, that perhaps I had grown to believe 
the hurt could not be very severe. Don't you 
see what I mean? Does it strike you that 
Miss Molyneux, with ail her charms, is the 
person to inspire a lifelong dévotion ? " 

He said this, it must be owned, with a 
purpose. It struck him that his attempts to 
serve Àrchibald against his will might hâve 
influenced Dorothy in the wrong direction ; 
but he was quite unprepared for the look she 
flung at him, which seemed to express both 
surprise and horror. 

"Oh," she thought, with a gasp, "he is 
false, then, ail round ! " 

"You look as if the doubt shocked you," 
said Àtherton, trying to get to the bottom of 
his perplexity. 

"I was wondering whether lifelong dévo- 
tions were much in fashion ? " 
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" Miss Leigh, you're too bitter !" 

" Is it bitter to judge by what one sees ? " 

" There are two wayB of looking at every- 
thing." 

"Not at right and wrong," said Dorothy 
uncompromisingly. 

"Excuse me," said Atherton, getting up 
and leaning against the window. " You think 
that because you are young. By-and-by you 
will better understand the meaning of mercy 
tempering judgment." 

Dorothy glanced at him. She felt as if he 
ought rightly to be overwhelmed by shame, 
instead of which he was coolly standing at his 
ease, and taking a higher level than her own. 
She dropped her eyes. 

"I hope I shall still recognize what is 
straightforward and what is untrue." 

" I hope you will," he said gravely. 

" But you would confuse them both ? " 

" Did I say so ? I trust not. I thought 
we were only speaking of our own judgments." 

The girl gave an impatient sigh. She felt 
as if ail mercy and softening would be full of 
danger ; as if she must keep them away from 
her at whatever cost. It was not mercy, but 
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indignation, which she desired to call to her 
aid. 

" People are very fond of talking of harsh 
judgments," she said scornfully. "It is 
generally those who do the wrong who cry 
out againsfc the want of charity in the world. 
They would like to go on their way, and then 
to corne in for a gênerai forgiveness ail 
round." 

"And you are in favour of harsher mea- 
sures ? " 

" Yes," she said boldly, looking at him with 
burning eyes ; " yes." 

She expected him to look away ashamed, 
instead of which he smiled, and, letting his 
eyes rest on her, said — 

" I hardly dare to repeat that this proves 
you to be young and untried. There is a 
righteous enthusiasm in it; but what would 
become of us poor sinners, if that were the 
beginning and the end? I don't know 
whether you will ëver learn it, but the 
greater part of us discover, after a time, that 
the bolts we wielded so powerfully hâve a 
dangerous habit of exploding in our hands. 
Having found this out, how can we grasp 
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them again with the same assurance ? At 
any rate, believe me, there are more mighty 
weapons which you women can use " 

She interrupted him, still hotly. 

" Say the only ones that you will permit 
to us.' 1 

He looked surprised. " No, I don't say 
that; I can't, when I oall to mind a few 
women of my acquaintanoe, who certainly 
don't limit themselves as to sharpness. But 
I do say the only ones that beeome you. 
Does that make you very angry ? " 

Dorothy was fighting against him, against 
herself, against her convictions. She knew 
that he was right in what he said, and it 
seemed to her a horrible injustice that he 
should be able to take the upper hand in his 
argument, while his actions were so unworthy. 
She said immediately — 

" I hâve no doubt there is a convenience in 
establishing one doctrine for men and another 
for women. For instance, you accuse Miss 
Molyneux of a want of power to inspire a life- 
long dévotion. What would you say if she 
said the same of you ? " 

Atherton lifted his eyebrows. 
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" Was it an accusation ? As for me, she is 
welcome enough to lier opinion. If that is 
the most uneharitable speech you can bring 
against me, beware! I shall grow horribly 
stuck up." 

Dorothy was silent. What could she say ? 
It pleased him to ignore his engagement. 
Perhaps he was not altogether engaged : 
nothing seemed certain, except that, at any 
rate, at the time when he had led her to 
think of him, he must hâve proposed to Miss 
Molyneux. She felt as if her faith in honesty 
and goodness was slipping from her, as if she 
could only clutch convulsively at the poor 
remnant. A faint smile touched her lips as 
she wondered bitterly what Atherton could 
say if she told him what she knew. He was 
watching her, and found the smile as baffling 
as the harsher mood of a minute ago. When 
she spoke, her words carried a curious écho of 
his own thoughts, though he could not tell 
what had suggested them to her. 

"Well," she said, "I suppose that one 
day we shall understand a great deal which 
now seems incompréhensible. But, mean- 
while " t 
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" Meanwhile ? " he repeated, 

"It is better not to trouble one's head 
about it," she rejoined, with a manifest 
attempt at lightness. " Don't you agrée with 
me, or are we to find no agreement to-day ? " 

"Oh," he said earnestly, "I should wish 
always to be in agreement." 

" It is fortunate, then, that we are not 
likely offcen to meet," she said. "I faney I 
prefer being in the opposition." 

"Why should we not meet?" he asked 
quickly. 

" Why? I don't know that there are any 
particular reasons to be given," she answered 
carelessly. " Gina and I hâve our own ways 
of going on, and Miss Molyneux has no doubt 
hers, and " 

"Iam not Miss Molyneux." 

" — and," continued Dorothy, unnoticing, 
" Archie is not at home." 

He bit his lips, and stood off from the 
window, against which he had been leaning. 

"I understand," he said, with a bitterness 
of which he immediately repented ; " you 
mean that his présence is necessary for my 
welcome." 
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Her mouth quivered. It was only by a 
strong effort that slie could prevent herself 
from lifting eyes full of piteous appeal to his 
face. But she kept them fixed on the ground, 
and said— 

" By no means. My aunt is always glad to 
see Archie's friends. ,, 

" Thank y ou." 

"I mean " she began, hesitated, then 

went on impatiently, " Of course, every one 
must know that it would be différent if he 
were hère." 

"How?" he was beginning, when she 
made a quick, almost imploring, gesture ; and, 
misinterpreting her impatience, he came for- 
ward and held out his hand. 

Dorothy faltered. How hard were thèse 
partings ! 

" G-ood-bye," she said coldly, with a swelling 
heart. 

" Good-bye," he repeated, looking down at 
her, and noting everything — the bunch of 
pink wild roses in her dress, a rebellious curly 
lock of hair resting lightly on her throat. 
He paused. Ever afterwards, when he smelt 
jessamine, that moment, with its bitter 
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delight, its sharp disappointment, came back 
to him. He paused. Must he go, leaving ail 
unsaid? It seemed unendurable ; yet some- 
thing in Dorothy's manner, in the measured 
brevity of her words, in the cold atmosphère 
she had suoceeded in gathering round her, 
rendered it impossible for him to speak. He 
felt, as indeed was the case, that so many 
émotions could hardly rush through his mind 
without making their présence partially known 
outside himself ; it was as if the mental air 
were charged with electricity. If she would 
look up ! If the tell-tale colour would but flash 
into her cheek, he would take it as a sign that 
she was not so undisturbedly indifférent as 
she seemed to be. But neither of thèse signs 
came. He stood still for what seemed to 
him a long time, waiting in vain — if he were 
forced to be silent, by no means unwilling 
that Dorothy should feel the significance 
of his parting; but thèse moments hâve 
their end. 

Dorothy's heart was beating wildly when 
she heard the door close. She rushed to the 
window, and, standing behind the curtain, 
watched him cross the drive towards the 
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shrubbery. 11 he had seen her then, or a 
minute later, when in her own room she 
had flung herself in a paroxysm of suffocating 
sobs upon her bed, he would hâve had his 
signs! 
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"leave me alone." 



For a time it seemed as if the appearance of 
the Molyneuxs at the Grange would make little 
différence in the social life of the neighbour- 
hood. Dorothy did not know whether Àther- 
ton were there or not. He was not at church ; 
but neither was Miss Molyneux, though her 
mother, another lady, and Colonel Molyneux 
made their appearance. Mrs. Nesbitt and 
Gina went to call, but no one was at home. 
A garden-party at Major Lumley's was con- 
sidered the point at which the new-comers 
would break upon the Westerton horizon, and 
Dorothy stayed at home, only to hear that 
to the gênerai disappointment they had not 
been présent. At last, however, there was a 
smaller garden-party at old Miss Grantley's, 
at which Dorothy was bound to appear, and 

VOL. H. 24 
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where she thought she was safe, for Miss 
Grantley had a grudge against the Grange 
for lending itself to letting on short leases. 
She held that anything short of seven years 
broke up a neighbourhood, and required 
putting down ; and she would hâve nothing to 
do with the people who came, and, as she said, 
just caused a disturbance and did no good. 
She was an old lady with an unbounded 
opinion of her own position, and a dictatorial 
manner. She never minded what disagreeable 
things she said, though she had a crédit for 
kind-heartedness, and in some ways deserved it. 

"Before we hâve been in the house ten 
minutes," said Dorothy, " she will hâve told 
you, Àunt Mary, that she hâtes violet colour, 
because you hâve some in your bonnet; and 
Gina, that girls make a great mistake who try 
to be différent from other girls ; and me — oh, 
she and I fall out on so many subjects, that 
I don't know what she will knock me down 
with first." 

But though Dorothy said this, she reflected 
that at any rate the Grange people would not 
be invited, and Miss Grantley's sharp speeches 
never really troubled her much ; so that when 
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she was greeted with the information that 
she was considered to hâve become too grand 
to trouble herself about old friends, she only 
laughed and said that was quite true, and 
went off to talk to Mr. Heriofc and Jim at 
her ease. Mr. Heriot soon turned to some 
other comparions, the others stayed by the 
window, until presently Dorothy in a low 
voice proposed that they should go into the 
garden. Miss Grantley's garden was the 
pride of her heart, not so muoh from love 
of flowers as because it was her principal 
means of proving her superiority to her neigh- 
bours, and the beds were now in fullest beauty. 
But Dorothy would not linger by them ; she at 
once carried Jim through the groups of people, 
who looked at them with a significance of 
which she was quite unconscious, and, as 
soon as she could, turned into a pretty path 
which led to a stream of water, and branched 
into an endless tangle of cool walks where few 
others took the trouble to penetrate. 

" Hère we shall be at peace," she said with 
a sigh. 

" Considering you hâve not taken the 
trouble to say many words to your friends 
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since you anived, I should say you had given 
yourself a good deal of unnecessary labour ta 
arrive at that end," said Jim. 

" I hâve said a great many words to you, 
and you might be grateful." 

" Except that you did not corne hère to 
talk to me." 

" How do you know ? " 

" Because you used me as a means of 
escape," he said cpolly. 

She coloured, and was on the point of again 
asking him how he knew; but, affcer a 
moment's hésitation, she said frankly, " You 
are quite right. Jim, what has made Miss 
Grantley break through her rule about the 
Grange ?" 

" Can't say. Some rubbish about mutual 
friends, I believe." 

" People ought to know their own mindB. 9> 

Jim was looking at her with a smile. 

"Hâve you brought me hère to tell me 
that?" 

" You ought to be flattered at being brought 
hère under any circumstances." 

" So I am. But it's not like you to rua 
away." 
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" Oh ! " said Dorothy, flaming upon him 
angrily. The next moment, however, she 
stood still, looked away from him at the 
ground, and finally turned round and began 
to walk back towards the house. 

"You're not angry?" asked Jim, a little 
uneasily. 

"Yes, I am," said Dorothy, with dignity. 
" You hâve no right to insuit me." 

" Dorothy ! " 

"Why do you say such horrible things, 
then, implying that I am a coward, and run 
away ? Do you think me a coward ? " 

" Quite the opposite," said Jim meekly. 

Dorothy melted suddenly, and put out her 
hand with a frank kind gesture. " Then, say 
you're sorry, and don't let us quarrel." 

" No, please don't let us quarrel." 

She looked at him, and shook her head. 
"You hâve not said you're sorry, though. 
Pray, do you expect me to do it instead ? " 
But, without waiting for an answer, she went 
on, "Hère we are in the world again; I am 
ready for orders." 

" Then you may as well be civil to Mrs. 
Fairfax." 
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Jim had lost his companion, for Dorothy 
found a good manypeople to whom to talk, 
and she took no more trouble to get out of 
Miss Molyneux's way. Mr. Àtherton was not 
there, and the first of the party she came 
across was Colonel Molyneux, whom some 
one introduced. 

"As an old friend of your brother's," he 
explained. "But he's a will-o'-the wisp ; he 
escapes me wherever I go." 

Dorothy replied that he had not yet corne 
to them at Westerton ; that he was fishing — 
in Wales, she said, with a certain vagueness. 
Although she did not know it, Colonel Moly- 
neux took a good deal of trouble to make 
himself agreeable. He had been annoyed by 
his niece's manner in the picture exhibition, 
and did his best to make up for it. Dorothy, 
whose préjudices extended to the very name 
of Molyneux, found herself attracted against 
her will. She was still talking to him at a 
long fruit-table, when Olivia came up. 

" So we meet hère again," she said to 
Dorothy, putting out her hand languidly* 
"The fates seem to intend it. In this case 
fate is represented by my uncle, who has tied 
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the Grange round our necks. Ail we can do 
is to insist upon his sharing the weight of it." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Olivia," said Colonel 
Molyneux sharply. "Not that Miss Leigh, 
who knows the Grange, is likely to believe 
you." 

He spoke sharply, but he could not help 
looking at her admiringly. She was dressed 
in rich creamy stuffs, with crimson roses 
resting in a knot of exquisite lace under her 
chin. She was as unlike any other person 
there as a beautiful Gainsborough in a modem 
picture gallery would be unlike its surround- 
ings, and the people who stood near seemed 
to shrink into insignificance. 

" Miss Leigh does not look as if she found 
the country a place of enchantaient," said 
Olivia calmly. 

She had glanced critically at Dorothy. Each 
was conscious of a certain antagonism in the 
other, and Dorothy disdained to take up the 
cudgels for Westerton. 

" Oh no," she said, " that is the last word 
to apply to it." 

" We keep the house full, and try to over- 
come its green melancholy; but it's hard 
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work. You saw Mr. Atherton, did you 
not ? " 

She was burning to know, and the question 
darted out abruptly. Dorothy was holding 
herself on the défensive, and showed no dis- 
comfiture. 

" Yes," she said briefly. 

Olivia looked on the ground reflectively. 

"He has gone up to London," she said 
presently. 

" Has he ? " 

" But he will corne back," she added, with 
a quick look at Dorothy. 

" Of course," said the girl quietly. 

OHvia had gained nothing except a know- 
ledge under which she smarted, and which 
yet she longed to supplément. She turned 
away, and began talking to some people who 
had corne out from the house. Colonel Moly- 
neux went on speaking to Dorothy. She soon 
discovered that in a roundabout way he was 
trying to excuse the want of friendliness in 
his nièce, when he began to apologize for her 
non-appreciation of Westerton. 

"Ever since she was a little girl she has 
been about a good deal in the world. She 
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has had no chance of learning to like the 
oountry; and her mother has an absolute 
horror of it." 

Dorothy looked a question which he under- 
stood. 

" You are wondering how I got them hère ? 
It was for the boy's sake. For the last year 
or two he has had to knock about through his 
holidays in town, and this year I insisted 
npon a proper home being provided. I was 
fortunate, for the Grange is perfect." 

" When does he corne ? " 

"Very soon. They will hâve the house 
full, and Olivia will be happy enough then. 
Honestly, though, I don't believe she cares 
for racket half so much as her mother. She 
will quiet down, you wiU see." 

It was Lady Molyneux's turn to sweep up 
at this moment, and, as soon as she recognized 
Dorothy, she professed herself delighted to 
hâve got hold of some one who could tell her 
what she was most anxious to know: was 
not the Grange a terrible place for rheumatism 
and neuralgia ? Dorothy racked her brains to 
think of some sufferer. In spite of Colonel 
Molyneux's confidences, she would hâve given 
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a good deal to hâve assisted Lady Molyneux 
in her évident longing to escape. She conld, 
however, only agrée that there were a great 
many trees about it. 

"And trees are destruction to me," said 
Lady Molyneux despairingly. « Edmond, my 
death will lie at your door." 

"IT1 take the risk," said her brother-in-law 
grimly. 

"Every place seems to be smothered in 
them," said she, putting up her eye-glass and 
gazing round with a dismayed air. 

" Smothered in what ? In trees ? " ex- 
claimed Miss Grantley, who had corne up 
behind. " My good lady, neither you nor I 
will ever die of trees. It would take some- 
thing more serious to kill two well-preserved 
people of our âge and looks." 

Colonel Molyneux retired to hide his amuse- 
ment. 

Dorothy kept very much at home during* 
the next fortnight. To her aunt's mild 
expostulations she retorted that three wera 
too many, and that nothing was so good for 
. Gina as to be forced to mix with her fellow- 
creatures. Jim mocked at this argument too» 
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greatly for it to be used with him, and from 
hîs stronger protests Dorothy took refuge in 
silence. He was puzzled, and a little uneasy. 
It appëared to him that something deeper 
than her dislike to Miss Molyneux must be at 
the bottom of this reluctance. He tried to 
get it ont of Gina, but Gina was evidently 
unconscious that anything was wrong. She 
only thought that Dorothy took fancies at 
times, and now she had a fancy for gardening. 
She and old Peter, who resisted every sugges- 
tion, had daily pitched battles. Sometimes 
one was victorious, sometimes the other. She 
attacked him the day after Miss Grantley's 
party about some bégonias, which he was keep- 
ing in the hottest corner of the greenhouse. 

" Why don't you bed them out ? I saw a 
splendid bed of them at Miss Grantley's." 

"Noa, youdidn't." 

"Idid." 

" Noa, you didn't." 

" But I tell you I did, Peter ! A most 
beautiful bed, which every one was admiring." 

"Noa, you didn't," again. - É They was 
géraniums." 

Gina told Jim this story with great delight. 
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She said she thought Dorothy enjoyed her 
battles with the old man, and that she was a 
little tired of garden-parties. 

" Tired, at nineteen ! " said Jim the un- 
believing. 

Gina stopped her painting, and looked wist- 
fully at him. 

"You don't think that Dorothy is un- 
happy ? " she inquired. 

" How should I know? You are much 
hetter able to jndge. But she's différent, 
that's certain." 

The girl turned her head, and looked away 
through the window at the hill, the trees, and 
the old familiar ohjects. Tears rushed into 
her eyes. She had thought that Dorothy 
must he happy, very happy indeed. In her 
heart she had made a sort of unconscious 
gentle offering for Dorothy's henefit. If it 
had not reached the point of renunciation, it 
had not been checked by want of will; but 
simply from an entire absence of belief that 
there could be something for her to renounce 
in her sister's behalf. Any one, however, 
who is at ail aware of the nature of the 
struggle, will know that quite as much heroism 
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may be displayed in rejoicing as in giving up. 
(îina saw no merit in it ; she made no dives 
into her own mind to see what tangled 
motives might not exist there : she was simply 
shocked if the smallest grudge upliffced itself, 
and thought herself a monster. Perhaps the 
keeping down such feelings, however fugitive, 
had ocoupied her more than she knew, and 
she had taken Dorothy's happiness too much 
for granted, for Jim's words seemed to be 
touched with a shade of reproach. She began 
to reflect on things which agreed with his 
surmise. 

" I think she must be différent," she said 
slowly. 

"Of course she is," Jim returned, with 
emphasis. "Just think of what she was 
before you went off this spring — the one to 
set everything going, to drag you and Mrs. 
Nesbitt out of your holes, to fall foui of 
anything she disliked. Why, she never takes 
the trouble to quarrel with me now." 

li No, n said Gina faintly. 

« f What is it, Gina ? " 

"I think I don't know; perhaps you 

could find out." 
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He shook his head. " Not I. She'd laugh 
in my face." 

" Or Aunt Mary ? " 

" No. You're the person ; y ou must do it 
yourself." 

" Oh, Jim ! What can I say ? " 

" Find out if anything's wrong ; if there's 
anything to be done." 

With ail lier love, Gina was not the person 
to mate thèse discoveries in an imperceptible 
fashion. Dorothy felt her eyes resting wist- 
fully upon her, and fidgeted under the gentle 
scrutiny, in which there was something of 
reproach which she found incompréhensible. 
One morning, in their own room, she turned 
round sharply. 

" What are y ou questioning me about ? " 
she asked. 

" I — questioning ? " stammered Gina. 

"Yes, with your looks. I prefer more 
downright asking." 

" Is — is anything the matter ? " 

"The matter! What should there be? 
My dear Gina, considering that you see every 
one who cornes to the house, and read ail my 
letters, what conspiracy do you and Jim 
imagine me to be engaged upon ? " 
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" Jim? " said Gina, blushing. 

" Yes, Jim. I can see Jim's hand in this 
absurd notion of yours ; besides, you and he 
are always together, and of course you con- 
coct misehief. Tell Mm to read his big books, 
and not trouble himself about me." 

" Oh, Dorothy ! " 

" Oh, Gina ! And why not ? " 

" I could not be so unkind." 

" Well, don't then," said Dorothy, relent- 
ing. "But when you talk, don't talk about 

me." 

" That would be just as unkind," said Gina 
mournfally. 

" Why ? " said the other, staring. Then 
she began to laugh. " Do you think so. Try. 
You will find anything else will do as well for 
a subject." 

" No," said Gina firmly. " You don't know. 
If Jim likes to talk to me, it is because we 
talk of you ; and if we concoct plans, it is ail 
because— »because we care. ,, 

Dorothy suddenly flung her arms round her 
sister's neck. 

" Do you think I don't know ? " she 
cried. "Do you think I don't wish you 
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to care ? Only just now, Gina, I want you 
to— to " 

" To what ? " said the other girl, in a low 
voice. 

" To leave me alone. Mate Jim under- 
stand. There is nothing really the matter; 
nothing that you or he can mend — nothing, 
in fact. But I shall do hetter just now hy 
being leffc to myself, and not looked at as if 
you were trying to get to the bottom of my 
little tempers. Am I very hateful to you ail ? " 

"Dorothy!" 

" Sometimes I feel as if I were," she said 
sadly; "but it shan't last, I promise you t 
Give me a little time, and before the winter 
cornes I shall hâve given up sulking at home." . 

" Do you think so ? " asked Gina hopefully. 

" You will see — you and Jim. Meanwhile, 
don't talk about me. Talk about your paint- 
ing, and Jim's books." 

" Oh, I am not élever enough to do that," 
said the girl, shaking her head. 

" Nonsense ! Only try ; you will find it 
much more easy than you think." 

She had managed to turn Gina's thoughts 
into a gentle current which swept them along 
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irresistibly. She took care affcerwards to 
appear more than usually gay and uncon- 
cerned, and so to set Gina's misgivings at 
rest. She was not sure that Jim was satisfied ; 
but she resented hîs interférence with a certain 
impatience, and kept out of his way when 
that was possible. People talked about the 
Grange, as people talk of new-comers. Dorothy 
heard many théories as to the beautiful Miss 
Molyneux and her engagement, for it was 
generally believed that, if not yet actually 
engaged, there was something between her 
and Mr. Atherton. Why, otherwise, should 
he hâve corne down with them ? Mrs. Nesbitt, 
in her quiet way, did something to strengthen 
•the rumour. She had certainly imagined 
that there was something at Venice. Miss 
Grantley, however, laughed the idae to scorn. 
" Take my word for it, there is nothing of 
the sort. Of course he is dangling after her. 
Where's the man who can show any sensé 
when a pretty face is concerned ? But as for 
Lady Molyneux — or Miss Molyneux either, for 
that matter — putting up with plain Mr. Ather- 
ton as a husband, the thing's preposterous to 

any one who knows anything of the world. 
vol. ii. 25 
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No, no, good people ; trust me, that match will 
never be, whatever Mr. Atherton may think." 
"I hâte to be called 'good people,' in a 
sermon or ont of it," said Dorothy angrily, 
afterwards. "Was Miss Grantley always so 
disagreeable ? " 
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CHAPTER in. 



A PBOBING. 



Athebton àt this time found himself wander- 
ing in labyrinths of perplexed indécision, a 
condition of things which to men of his stamp 
is always irritating. He blamed himself for 
*ot ha4ig put his fortunes to the touch at 
Venice ; but there, it should be remembered, 
he had employed himself in pMlanthropic 
efforts to disenchant his friend, and had 
hardly left himself opportunities for his own 
affaire. He had begun to think himself a fool 
for his pains, though not to discover the 
connection which it had with his présent 
discomfiture. Moreover, to tell the truth, he 
had not been fally aware how much he longed 
to see Dorothy again until he found himself 
in England, looking forward to her coming, 
and finding a charm in the future which 
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hitherto had been lacking. He became much 
more conscious than he ever had been of his 
own solitariness, for, although few men had a 
stauneher set of friends, friends struck him at 
this time as curiously ineffective. Since then 
he had twice seen Dorothy, and though the 
interviews had been disappointing, they could 
not be called ineffective. 

After that second interview he had gone 
back to London, not because he despaired, 
but for the simple reason that business con- 
nected with his Indian appointment required 
his présence ; that, in fact, he had left it at 
some inconvenience for the few days which 
he could not resist spending at Westerton. 
He did not despair, and he meant to return 
as soon as he could get off; but he did not 
like the look of things, and the more he 
thought of it the less satisfaction came to 
him. At times he imagined that some officions 
friend had warned the girl against the inno- 
cent freedom with which she had treated him 
at Venice. But who could this be ? — for Mrs. 
Nesbitt was at least as innocent as Dorothy. 
Sometimes he doubted whether she did not 
resent what he had done for her brother — for 
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Archibald himself had been exasperated ; but 
on reflection this did not strike him as in the 
least probable. The real sting lay in a hidden 
distrust of Jim. He remembered with a pang 
how oflen she had quoted Jim's dictums ; he 
had found out the position of the vicarage, 
and guessed at the opportunities of daily 
intercourse. The one grain of hope which 
he diligently arranged as a balance for this 
fear, was that the change in the girl's manner 
had taken place in London, before she had 
seen Jim'. 

But, again, he might hâve written. 

Or old feelings might hâve reasserted them- 
selves. 

Or, — at any rate, there was something, an 
intangible something, which held him back, 
for he did not mean to speak to Dorothy in 
the teeth of steady coldness. Yet, as he 
could not resist hoping that it might vanish 
as speedily as it had appeared, he was excès- 
sively glad to avail himself of Lady Moly- 
neux's request that he would corne back and 
finish his visit, as soon as business permitted. 
He was thinking too much of Dorothy to 
trouble himself about Olivia. When he cast 
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any reflections upon her, they were not un- 
irindly, and he sometimes wondered that she 
consented, even under protest, to submit ta 
the country repose of the Grange ; but when 
she spoke of it to him, it was with absolute 
indifférence, so that he imagined she did not 
dislike it. He was unexpectedly perplexed by 
her manner on the evening that he arrived 
again at the Grange. 

A Mrs. Forester was staying in the honse — 
a tall, handsome, rather stupid widow, whose 
husband had been what is called a very 
superior man, and had kept her in the back- 
gronnd, without destroying her self-content- 
ment. Now she was going to marry again,. 
and had blossomed into a serene and kindly 
personage, with strong préjudices of her own, 
and an irritating habit of crusading against 
other people's. Young Sir Stephen had corne 
home from Eton, and was turning the place 
upside down, to the great dehght of his uncle. 
He was a wholesome, hearty, irrépressible 
boy, whose talk was of the triumphs of the 
eleven. He was disposed to regard Atherton 
as a fresh injury invented by his mother, 
with whom he had little in sympathy ; but by 
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the time dinner was over, had formed the 
conclusion that he was not such a bad sort 
of fellow as might hâve been expected. 

The evening was still, and though, when 
the gentlemen came out of the dining-room, 
the August twilight had deepened into night, 
it was perfectly fine, and the sky was soffcly 
lit by countless stars. 

" Where is Ohvia ? " said Colonel Molyneux 
hastily. 

" OUvia is hère," said a voice from outside, 
" where sensible people will follow." 

"By ail means," he said, stepping out. 
" We shall get you to appreciate fresh air 
and early hours before we've done with you. 
Corne, own that this is better than crowded 
ball-rooms." 

" Do not ask a woman to own anything, if 
you wish to convert her," said Olivia gaily. 
" Shall we go to the rock ? " 

Perhaps she had foreseen the resuit of this 
proposai. Stephen had a hundred questions 
to ask his uncle, and nothing pleased Colonel 
Molyneux so well as to throw himself into the 
boy's interests. They wandered ofif together ; 
the others, following slowly, soon lost sight 
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of ail but a red spark against the trees. 
Olivia was for some time silent, and Arthur 
was too much ocoupied by his own reflections 
to care to talk about indiffèrent subjects. He 
had so far forgotten his position that he was 
almost startled when she said soffcly — 

" Do you ever think of Venice ? " 

With a good deal of fervour, he answered 
that he did — offcen. 

" Sometimes it seems to me that we hâve 
ail ohanged a great deal since then, con- 
sidering that it was not so long ago," said 
Olivia. 

"Hâve you changed?" asked Atherton. 
"Ihopenot." 

She put up her hand. 

" Pray do not waste commonplace compli- 
ments," she said quickly. " And hère, at any 
rate, is a proof of what I was saying, for at 
Venice you told me the truth, if not in words, 
affcer your own fashion. ,, 

"And how do I withhold it now?" said 
Atherton. 

" You do not even take the trouble to look 
disapproval." 

" That must be because I do not feel it." 
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It is. You do not feel it," she said 
■quietly. 

" One would suppose you wished that I 
should ! " he said, with an astonished laugh. 

She did not enlighten him as to whether 
that was her désire, and when she presently 
spoke, her words seemed at first hearing to 
hâve no connection with what she had just 
announced. She said — 

"Do you remember once telling me that 
you did not consider me heartless ? " 

" Perfectly." 

" Then, there is another proof of change." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I mean that now I am heartless. I want 
you to remember, when by-and-by you put 
your own interprétation upon things, that I 
told you this myself." 

" But why ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

"Who knows? Perhaps I may wish to 
gain a character for candour. It is always as 
well to save what one can out of the wreck." 

"Ton speak as if some catastrophe were 
hanging over our heads. Tou make me ex- 
ceedingly curious.' , 
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" Oh, — catastrophes ! What can happen in 
thèse days ? " 

"Everything, I think," replied Atherfcon, 
with meaning. " Only it is for you now to- 
explain. I am completely in the dark." 

They were in a- wooded path ; tall trees 
met overhead; through the openings the 
stars shone down; a great white moth flew 
wildly across the darkness. Ohvia walked 
silently on, a little in advance of her com- 
panion ; he followed, wondering what wa& 
coming. The next moment he was astonished 
by her saying abruptly — 

" Do you intend to marry Miss Leigh ? " 

If he had wondered before, he was now 
taken completely by surprise. He could hâve 
sworn that he had kept his love for Dorothy 
sacred in the closest chambers of his heart, 
and this pulling open of doors, this unexpected 
and rude invasion of his deepest feelings, not 
only amazed but angered him. Olivia had 
stopped and faced him while she waited for 
an answer to her question, but instead of 
looking at him, she looked at a red carnation 
which she held in her hand, and which he 
had picked for her on their way. 
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" That," said Atherton slowly, " allow me 
to say, is a matter which should lie only 
between Miss Leigh and myself." 

She did not look up or show any ofifence in 
her manner. She rather struck him as weigh- 
ing what he had said. 

" Then y ou hâve that intention," she said 
presently. 

" If you like to draw conclusions from your 
own ideas," he returned, " I hâve nothing to 
say against them." 

"Ah," she said, "you are going pretty far 
when you tell me that." 

" It seems to me that I hâve told you 
nothing." 

" You hâve left a good deal unsaid, which 
cornes to the same thing." 

" Oh, if you take it in that way, I hâve no 
chance against you ! " he said, more lightly. 

" I should like to know how long ago you 
made up your mind," said Olivia, the next 
moment. "You hâve seen very little of 
her." 

Àtherton hesitated. It appeared to him 
that this pressure of his feelings was in- 
délicate. It would hâve been so more dis- 
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tinctly if Olivia' s manner had been less 
serious. 

" I hope to see more," he said briefly. 

" That is why y ou are hère ? " she per- 
sisted. 

He had an immédiate and angry impression 
that her words put him into a wrong position. 
Why should it be so ? What had she to do 
with his dreams and hopes? Nevertheless, 
he found it so diffioult to answer the question 
that he evaded it. 

" If you are catechising me from taking an 
interest in my fate, I ought to be greatly 
obliged to you," he said. 

As he spoke he saw her toss something 
from her into the bushes. He did not know 
that it was the carnation he had given her, 
crushed into a shapeless mass. But she 
spoke with great calmness. 

" Perhaps it is rather to prove my words 
that we hâve changed a good deal since the 
Venice days. Had you those feelings then ? " 

"You are taking my feelings very much 
for granted ! " cried Atherton, with vexation. 
It was not particularly pleasant to him to 
be reminded of Venice by Miss Molyneux. 
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She did not seem to notice his annoyance, 
but began to stroll on agaîn along the path. 
" Listen ! there is a night-jar ! " said Atherton, 
who, to tell the truth, would hâve been glad of 
a diversion. Olivia, however, was not to be 

diverted. 

« 

"It is possible that things will not run 
smoothly," she said suggestively. 

"Quite possible." 

"In that case, don't expect too much 
sympathy from me. I do not much care for 
your Miss Leigh." 

"If you will give me a little, I shall be 
gratefol." 

" No ; I believe I shall give you my con- 
gratulations." 

"Ah, in that case, I shall take care not to 
put myself in your power." 

" What attracted you ? " asked Olivia the 
next moment abruptly. 

" What ? Upon my word, I do not know," 
said Atherton, with a smile, but with a tender- 
ness in the disclaimer which was not lost upon 
Olivia. "You are putting me through a 
severe course of questions." 

"I should hâve supposed you would hâve 
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found them interesting. Lovers generally 
prefer to talk about their own affaire." 

It was impossible for him to remind her 
that she had just told him she was not in 
sympathy, and he was vexed with him self at 
feeling that it was an impossibility. Why, if 
they talked at ail, could they not talk frankly ? 
Nevertheless, he said nothing of the sort. He 
said instead — 

" I should feel that a rebuke, if I were not 
so guiltless of leading the conversation thifi 
evening. I hâve only had to answer yes 
and no.' ' 

" Ah ! " she said, looking roimd at him, 
" those are the very words you hâve avoîdïed. 
But if you feel it is your turn to ask questions, 
ask. My answers will be less diplomatie than 
yours." 

"But your affairs are so much more com- 
plicated," said Atherton, lifting his eye- 
brows. "Where am I to begin, where to 
end? Bumour says so much that I am 
bewildered. I shall take refuge in discrétion 
and silence," 

" What does rumour say ? " insisted Olivia. 

"A great many names are murmured — 
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Major Warburton, Lord Plymouth, Sir Archi- 
baldLeigh " 

"Are thèse ail?" sbe inquired, in a tone 
winch implied that contradiction was not 
worth while. 

"No. Eeport gathers itself more seriously 
round another personage — Lord Eastshire." 

Olivia was silent. After a pause, she said 
with emphasis, "Will you contradict that 
report whenever you hear it? I am not 
engaged to Lord Eastshire. Well ? " she con- 
idnued quickly, finding that he did not speak, 
" what is there behind ? There is something. 
Who told you ? " 

" Perhaps your mother wishes it — and 
naturally," said Atherton hesitatingly. u But 
you must understand, I did not hear it from 
h«r." 

" Oh, I understand — perfectly," said Olivia 
with bitterness. " You must understand also. 
I am not engaged to Lord Eastshire. Can 
I put it in more definite terms ? Those are 
sufficiently plain words, are they not ? Who- 
ever tells you, you hâve nothing to do but to 
remember that it is not true." 

"I shall hâve no difficulty in remember- 
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ing, since I hâve your word for it," said 
Atherton. 

He was astonished at the passion with 
which she spoke. It would not hâve occurred 
to hîm that, even if false, she would take the 
report in so serious a light ; but evidently it 
had stirred her very deeply. She walked 
quickly to the end of the path and back again, 
and more than once reiterated her déniai. 

"I told you once that I never had a 
chance," she said at last. 

" That is nonsense," said Atherton gravely. 

" Do you really assert that we ail hâve the 
same advantages ? " 

"By no means. But you certainly could 
not deny that you hâve had enough." 

"Oh," she said, a little wildly, "what do 
you know? Look at others. Look at ^our 
Miss Leigh, for instance ; her life has been 
so fenced about and guarded that she could 
hardly do anything wrong if she tried. Do 
you think she deserves so much crédit ? " 

"It does not seem to me that this is the 
question," said Atherton coldly. " If yours 
is the fiercer battle, you may hâve the greater 
victory." 
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<c May or may not," said Olivia, with a hard 
l^Vigh. " Battles don't always bring viotories, 
u* my expérience. However, — who is respon- 
sible for this discussion ?" 

"You may lay it on my shoulders," said 
Atherton r with relief, "if we may consider it 
ended. Let us put it àway and forget it." 

"No," she said, more quietly. "Put it 
away if you will, but do not forget it. Do not 
forget that Miss Leigh has had an easier life 
than I hâve. Do not forget — anything ! " 

But she said this last word under her 
breath, so that he did not catch it. 

Voices were heard. Colonel Molyneux and 
his nephew were returning, Stephen loudly 
deolaiming upon the glories of the Eton and 
Harrow match. 

"Oh, I say, Uncle Edmund, you should 
hâve seen Henderson caught at slip from a 
€ skyer ' ! It was the finest thing ! And 
Anson's batting ! " 

" Should hâve seen ! Bless my soûl, boy, 
do you think there has been an Eton and 
Harrow match, and I in the country, which 
I hâve not attended ? But you were too 
much taken up with staring at Anson to see 

vol. il. 20 
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any one else, and I don't blâme you, I don * * 
blâme you. Well, Olivia, — going in ? " 

"Yes," she said, in a tired voice; "it i 
late." 

When they were again in the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Forester was alone, and looked a little 
reproaehfully at Olivia. 

" Your mother has gone to bed. I waited 
for you, thinking you would be so astonished 
to find no one," she said. 

"Iam afraid such minute surprises hâve 
lost their effect with me," said Oh via in- 
differently. " Has not my mother given you 
any tea?" 

" Oh, indeed she has ! She always does 
everything that is kind." 

" Ah, she likes tea herself." 

Mrs. Forester looked as if such a speech 
required a protestation ; but Olivia moved 
languidly to the window, and dropped into 
a seat there, leaving to her uncle the burden 
of entertaining their visitor, while Stephen 
became confidential to Atherton over a coming 
cricket-match. When Colonel Molyneux, after 
a time, turned to his nièce to ask if he should 
light the candies, she was gone. 
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€€ Olivia ! " he oalled, going to the window, 
<4 Olivia ! " 

But no answer came baok. The call, 
Wleed, reached the shrubbery, where she was 
^acing backwards and forwards, but she took 
Ho notice. It would be supposed that she 
had slipped round to her own room, which 
could be easily reached by a door at the 
bottom of some stairs. Even in case the 
servants went to bed, she had the key of this 
door in her pocket ; but in her présent frame 
of mind, she imagined herself careless as to 
whether she remained out ail night, or as to 
anything which happened to her, so long as 
she might be left to herself. It was not that 
she wanted to think over what had passed. 
If it had been possible to hâve blotted it ail 
out, she would gladly hâve done so. Her 
feelings had corne so near the surface, that she 
was terror-struck with the dread of how much 
she had betrayed ; not that the betrayal 
would hâve mattered much to her if any good 
could hâve arisen from it, but when she had 
knowledge forced upon her so inevitably as it 
had been forced that night, an open humilia- 
tion seemed unendurable. Yet, at whatever 
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cost of suffering, something compelled her to 
go again and again over Atherton's words. 
She was now no longer able to doubt; she 
knew that he loved Dorothy, and the convic- 
tion seemed to toss her out into a stormy over- 
whelming sea. She was like a shipwrecked 
créature, with the few poor planks and boards 
to which she had been clinging snatched away 
from her, and the great waste of waters ail 
around. 

But she would not give up as yet. She 
reflected that he had not yet got what he 
wanted. He might love Dorothy, bufc they 
were not engaged ; and if — if the girl believed 
that he had so lately given his heart to Olivia, 
surely her pride would stand in the way! 
Then she declared to herself that if she had 
been deceived, it was only just that others 
should suffer by the backward sweep of the 
wave, and if one of thèse others was Arthur 
himself, justice seemed to hâve yet more to 
do with the matter. Part of herseK urged her 
to undo what mischief might hâve been done, 
but the other part was strong against it, and 
joined hands with her misery in what she 
called defending herself. Did Dorothy love 
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him as she loved? Was it likely that she 
was pacing up and down in the dark night, 
her hearfc beating, her limbs trembling ? 
Olivia stood still, and looked down in a whirl 
of helpless pity upon herself, her clinging 
dress, heavy and wet with dew, her stretched- 
out hands. Was it herself, or some other 
poor Olivia? As she became conscious of 
her own state she also became frightened. 
The black shadows were filled with glooin; 
the bushes toôk strange, weird shapes. She 
glanced round her, wondering, and terrified 
at the long space she had to pass before she 
could reach the house. The sound of her foot- 
steps was enough, or so she fancied, to awake 
the soundest sleepers, for in her suffering she 
had lost count of tiine, and imagined it much 
later than it was. 

So fearful was she of bringing some one 
upon her, that she hardly dared to place her 
foot upon the gravel ; and it was with mingled 
relief and dread that she at last found herself 
inside the door, and crept through the long 
dark passages to her room. There her maid 
was waiting, and looked curiously at her; 
but Olivia never took the trouble to make 
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explanations to her maid, and dismissed he 
briefly. 

Wonder was perhaps the uppermost sensa- 
tion in her own mind— wonder at herself . She 
threw herself into a chair before her dressing- 
table, and stared at her own face, and the 
marks of émotion which dimmed its beauty, 
with an odd apathetic astonishment that it 
should be she who was suffering herself to be 
buffeted by the waves. Considering how 
many persons there were who hadloudly pro- 
claimed their love for her, and at whose 
sufferings she had never been greatly moved, 
there might hâve been a touch of the 
ludicrous in this collapse just where it was 
fruitless, but that Olivia never connected 
the ludicrous with herself. She was simply 
amazed. She could not account for it. She 
felt as if what she had gone through this 
evening was a différent existence from her 
past life. Her egoism was hard at work ail 
the time, placing and replacing the situation 
round the central figure — herself, only it did 
not seem so easy as it had been to keep 
this central figure on its becoming pedestal ; 
it required props. There was an occasions! 
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tottering insecurity about it which terrified 

hfcr. She had at first refused to believe that 

if she threw herself into the effort she could 

be baffled, yet this evening she was obliged to 

allow that she had made an effort and it had 

been baffled. Plainly Atherton loved Dorothy 

Leigh. She started up as the bare fact stood 

before her in ail its répugnant force, and 

walked angrily up and down the room, lashing 

herself into greater passion by the recollection 

that he had once suffered her to believe that 

he loved her. At one moment, she thought 

she could cast him off from her heart, and let 

Dorothy know that what she had said had 

been a lie, for her pride would hâve rather 

owned to a lie than to the mistake ; the next, 

she declared to herself that he deserved 

punishment, and that she would never say 

a word to undo the past. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE BAILWAT BRIDGE. 



Atherton had also gone though a course of 
reflection that night, as steady as could be 
expected from a man in love, who gives occa- 
sional interludes to a certain kind of méditation 
not practically bearing upon the matter, though 
ainply satisfactory in other ways. The resolu- 
tion which he took was to put things definitely 
to the touch this coming day. It might be 
imprudent — he rather believed it was ; but he 
was tired of uncertainty. He saw no particular 
likelihood of good to be achieved by waiting ; 
and when he thought of Dorothy, he could not 
but dwell rather on the frank and innocent 
kindness of her nature as he saw it at Venice, 
than on the coldness of their two last inter- 
views. If there were a misunderstanding, he 
might remove it. If there were more — if per- 
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haps Jim stood in the way — Atherton was 
much in love, but he was no weak and puling 
lover : he would meet his fate like a man. 

At breakfast, Stephen was for getting him to 
promise to play in the village cricket-match a 
few days hence. Atherton's answer was that 
he would do so if there, but that it was possible 
he might be obliged to retirai to London on 
the next day. 

"Pray do not talk of deserting us," said 
Lady Molyneux plaintively. " That odious 
Miss Grantley dines hère to-morrow, and I 
really must hâve you to help me to support 
her." 

" Oh, poor soûl ! " said Mrs. Forester ; " she 
means very well." 

"I don't know what she means; I know 
what she is," said Lady Molyneux, in the 
saine tone. » I can only say I hope she is 
the most disagreeable person in the neigh- 
bourhood." 

" Don't go, Mr. Atherton," put in Stephen, 
as soon as he had the chance. " With you, 
Uncle Edmund, and that Mr. Heriot they talk 
about, we should hâve a stunning eleven." 

" No, don't go," added Colonel Molyneux. 
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" When you corne to my time of life, you will 
not allow business to be so peremptory." 

"Oh, Colonel Molyneux, I did not expect 
that from you ! " said Mrs. Forester. 

Her way of blossoming out was to administer 
small reproofs from the height to which she 
had climbed since her husband's death, and 
where she felt herself much at her ease, utter- 
ing amiable truisms. 

Olivia looked straight at Atherton. 

" When shall you know ? " she asked. 

" Probably to-day," he said carelessly. 

Glancing at her as he spoke, it struck him 
that she looked extraordinarily ill. Her cheeks 
were absolutely colourless; there were dark 
lines under her eyes. She turned from him 
immediately, and began talking to her uncle. 
Lady Molyneux was enlightening Mrs. Forester 
on the subject of her coming visitors. 

" There is little Mrs. Hammond. You know 
Mrs. Hammond ? She is a dear créature ! " 

" She al way s appeared to me trivial/ ' said 
Mrs. Forester. 

" Possibly ; but still Oh, she is a very 

useful person in a house ! We had expected 
Lord Eastshire 
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"Do not say ' we,' mother," said Olivia, look- 
ing round. " Lord Eastshire had ne ver any 
thought of coming hère/' 

" He say s not just at présent. He will 
corne, I am sure, as soon as possible." 

" Hewill not take muchroom," said Colonel 
Molyneux, with a laugh. 

" He is an excellent person," returned Olivia 
emphatically. 

Atherton, who would not hâve been sur- 
prised if she had said something disparaging, 
spent a little unnecessary thought in wonder- 
ing whether she remembered their conversa- 
tion the night before. 

At last breakfast was over. Stephen teased 
his uncle into coming to look at a new pony ; 
Mrs. Forester went to the library to write 
letters ; Lady Molyneux to her boudoir ; Arthur 
felt rather indignant that Miss Molyneux, who 
was generally very good company at this trying 
hour of the day, vanished also without a word. 
He wandered about for an hour, fearing it was 
too early to start on his errand ; as it was, he 
was on the road before he intended, but love, 
expectation, impatience, made it impossible 
for him to linger longer. If doubts and mis- 
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givings existed, he kept them down now with 
a strong hand. " His will rose up, vigorous and 
masterful : he felt as if tlie obstacles which had 
lately presented themselves were mère cob- 
webs which détermination could sweep away. 
As a sort of pledge, he gathered and stuck in 
his coat a late wild rosebud, guarded by wilful 
thorns, which seemed to him not a bad emblem 
of Dorothy. He went through the beech walk. 
A fresh wind was blowing, white clouds with 
hardly a break in them hurried across the sky, 
gleams of light came and went upon the mossy 
path. Presently he saw two figures coming 
towards him ; one was Jim Heriot, the other 
was too tall for Dorothy, and he made ont 
Gina. They reached him, and explained that 
they were on their way to Brookfield. 

" And tins path is so much shorter and so 
much pleasanter," murmured Gina, with a 
blush; "Ihope that Lady Molyneux doesn't 
mind." 

" I suspect she will be very much obliged to 
y ou forbringing a littlelife intoher solitudes," 
replied Atherton. " I was going to your house, 
Miss Leigh." 

" Were you ? " said Gina, looking surprised. 
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<c Isittooearly?" 

Cc Oh no — at least, I am afraid you will not 
te able to see my aunt. She was very busy — 
about préserves," added the girl with a laugh. 

*' l've always nnderstood that to be a very 
serious business." 

"Yes,Ithinkitis." 

" But your sister ? Is she taken up with it, 
too?" 

" Oh no ; Dorothy has driven over to the 
Creek with Mr. Heriot. There are people 
whom she goes to see when she can, and it is 
so far that she does not often get there. I 
suppose she will stay till the afternoon." 

" I understand," said Arthur abstractedly. 
" Then I am afraid there is no use in my 
calling. Will you make my apologies to Mrs. 
Nesbitt ? " 

Jim had been silent during this short inter- 
view, yet he and Atherton had taken as much* 
of each other's measure as a pre-existent pré- 
judice allowed. The idea that Jim was a likely 
rival was strong in the other man's mind at 
that moment, and he took some crédit to him- 
self for judging fairly when he allowed that 
he was a good-looking young fellow enough, 
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probably without any overpowering burden oi 
brains. Jim's opinion of Atherton was less 
favourable and more complex, for it extended 
as far as the cricket-field, and made him doubt 
tlie capabilities of limbs which looked loosely 
put together. Yet he aoknowledged an im- 
pression of force and strong manhood, which 
prevented bis feeling contemptuous on that 
score. Wben they parted, Atherton went 
slowly on. He had no intention of relinquish- 
ing what he had corne out to do : if it could 
not be got at one way, it must by another. He 
would go to this Creek, wherever it might be, 
and try to find Dorothy alone. 

There was no difficulty in getting directed 
to the place, for the Creek seemed as well 
known to the people about as the church or 
the vicarage. It was some four miles from 
Westerton, and so near the sea that a river 
which ran out there widened into a broad 
stream at high tide, and at low showed long 
stretches of mud on either side. A branch 
railway ran to a town on the coast, and crossed 
this muddy expanse by a long black bridge, 
which somehow had incorrectly got the name 
of the viaduc t. There was nothing inviting or 
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pittoresque about the spot. The mud, covered 
with green slimy weed, was ugly in the ex- 
trême ; the boats whieh sprawled upon it looked 
dôsolate and grimy; a few poverty-stricken 
cottages hung on the brink of the mud ; the 
black railway bridge stretched its long length 
without variety of colour or form ; only, more 
ïnland, the wooded country, and the blue smoke 
rising hère and there, gave a touoh of pastoral 
beauty whieh was not ineffective in its contrast 
with the mud and squalor below. Atherton was 
not uneasy about his chances of meeting with 
Dorothy. The houses were few, and he thought 
there would be little difficulty in getting tidings 
of her whereabouts from some amphibious- 
looking children, who were playing on the 
borders of the mud, and clambering in and out 
of an old boat. Probably she was well known 
to them ail. But, as he was anxious to find 
a favourable opportunity, and by no means 
desired a third in the person of Mr. Heriot, he 
preferred to look about him for a while, and to 
bide his time. The wind, blowing in from the 
6ea, whieh could be seen from rising ground 
close by, was stronger than he had found it 
among the beech trees. There was a fresh sait 
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rush which stirred tlie water, tossed some poor 
little storm-twi8ted bushes, sent clouds drifting 
wildly before it, and drew strange unearthly 
music out of tlie telegraph wires. At night 
this sound might prove doleful, now it was 
only suggestive of an ^Eolian harp. Atherton 
leaned against some palings, where the road 
bordered the water's edge, listened, and looked 
about him. White sea-birds were flying, their 
wings in full relief against tlie grey sky ; a cart 
laden with seaweed lumbered up the road ; a 
woman came out of a cottage and screamed to 
the children in the boat : there was not a sign 
of Mr. Heriot or of Dorothy. 

" Plenty of children,' ' said Atherton to him- 
self, and began to wonder whether she came 
down to hear thèse little rascals their cate- 
chism. 

He stood up, intending to ask the woman if 
she could say where Miss Leigh was to be 
found ; but refrained, disliking the rough loud 
voice, and determining for a little longer to 
take his chance. An embankment, faced with 
stone on the water side, and green with long 
grass on the other, rantowards the railway. It 
was topped by a narrow beaten path, and along 
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thîs path Àtherton strolled, till he reaclied the 
railroad, and stood leaning over the railings, 
looking at a pale streak of sea which there 
disclosed itself. The grey quiet of the place 
pleased him ; it pleased him, also, to think of 
Dorothy's simple kindly life, to picture her in 
the cottages or among the children. It was 
xmgratefal, no doubt, to contrast her with 
Olivia, but this he did, and felt that it was 
impossible to imagine Olivia in any such posi- 
tion. He was by no means sure that if he 
were ill, he should like to be nursed by Olivia. 
He should feel as if she were always conscious 
of what she was doing, and weighing it accu- 

rately ; whereas Dorothy He remembered 

the girl's look at the grave in the Cimiterio ; 
he thought he would give his life for something 
like it, only deeper, such as she would bestow 
upon her loveî. It was curious how the little 
things came back — hings very trifling, scarcely 
noticed at the time. The way, for instance, in 
which she had forgotten herself in her pride 
over Gina's triumphs in that first visit of his, 
her brave defence of Miss Grant, her contempt 
for the small meannesses of life, — he remem- 
bered them ail with a great tenderness and 
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longing. Then he stood up, flung back his^ 
shoulders, and drew a long breath. He would-S 
go now and search for her. 

Standing thus, and still gazing straight 
before hîm across the railway and at the sea, 
he heard the sonnd of a distant train approach- 
ing, and turned his head to look along the 
bridge to his right. It was a long bridge, built 
for a single Une, dangerously narrow for any- 
thing which happened to be on it when a train 
swept by ; and as Àtherton looked, his heart 
gave a botmd, and then seemed to stop, for 
struggling along it towards him, having passed 
the centre of the bridge, but hopelessly far 
from the end, encumbered as she was, he saw 
a figure, and recognized that it was Dorothy, 
carrying something in her arms. 

The next moment he had leapt the railings, 
and was dashing towards her. It was like a 
horrible nightmare, he felt as if his legs were 
tied, — the train rushing inexorably forwards, 
Dorothy's light dress flying out in the wind. 
He knew that it must be caught; the very 
draught of the train added to the certainty. 
He shouted to her in vain ; the coming roar 
drowned ail lesser sounds. He could see that 
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îft- 1er arms she was clutching not only a child, 

tvxt a dog. The next moment, by what must 

ta,Te been a superhuman effort, he had reaehed 

hoir, had her in his grasp, was pressing her 

close to him, to the railings, at the very instant 

ûiat the train rushed by with a scream of 

warning. He hardly noticed it ; though his 

face was as white as her own, he knew nothing 

but that she lay in his arms. He impatiently 

unfastened her hold of the dog and the child — 

a toddling thing of two years old, too bewildered 

for the moment to cry — and then, clasping her 

to him, covered her face, forehead, cheek, and 

lips with quick kisses. 

" My God !" he said, holding her from him 
for a second to look at her ; " and she might 
hâve been killed ! Dorothy, my little darling, 
do you know where you are ? Do you know 
who has you ? And I don't mean to let you 
go, you are mine, after this — mine, mine ! 
Do you hear ? No, she does not hear ; her 
cheek is as pale as death, — what if the shock, 
the terror, hâve been too much ? — but that is 
not possible, she was not touched, not a fold 
of her dress was torn, she has been given 
"to me out of the very jaws of death — given to 
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me for my own. Oh, I shall claim lier, never-2 
fear ! " 

He strained her to him again. Though it 
seemed long to him, scarcely two minutes had 
passed. She stirred in his arms, consciousness 
was on the threshold, the next moment she 
opened her eyes, looked blankly at him, and 
drew a sigh. 

" Where is it ? " she said feebly. 

" It is a safe place, a safe place," said Ather- 
ton, with véhémence. " You are not hurt, my 
darling, rest quietly;" and he placed her on 
the edge of the bridge, holding her with his 
arm. 

Uneasiness had not yet touched her, but a 
little wonder was in her voice. 

" I don't recollect — " she began ; then with 
sudden terror, " Oh, the train — the child ! — " 
and she clung to him in an agony of fright. 

It cost him an effort to restrain himself 
sufficiently to soothe her tenderly, when a 
torrent of fond words trembled on his tongue,. 
and his eyes were uttering véhément language. 

" On my honour, you are safe, and the child, 
too. Look up, Dorothy, look up, and see for 
yourself." 
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She obeyed, and lifted up lier eyes. As hers 
met his, a soft shy smile of perfect content- 
ment stole over her face ; she was still be- 
wildered, but she had dreamed too often of 
such happiness to find its realization unnatural 
or impossible. She saw love shining down 
npon her, and for the moment she let love 
answer again. Atherton could not mistake its 
signs, in his triumph he kissed her again. 

" Mine ! " he murmured, drawing a deep 
breath. 

He spoke too soon, consciousness, memory, 
shame, ail came trooping back to defeat him. 
Dorothy suddenly started from his hold. 

" What is this ? " she cried wildly. " Where 
am I ? Is it you, Mr. Atherton ? Oh, un- 
generous, to take advantage of my weakness ! " 

He still had hold of her hands, he rested his 
back against the bridge, and gazed at her. 

" Look into my eyes, Dorothy," he said, in 
a voice which she had never heard from him 
before. " It is you who are ungenerous. Will 
you tell me that you do not love me ?" 

In spite of herself, she obeyed. She met a 
glance which thrilled her very soûl — a glance 
which seemed to tell her that she was ail his ; 
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résistance to it seemed impossible, yet she 
resisted. She dragged away her hands, not 
without an effort, for he held them so tightly 
as to pain her, and she said in a low véhément 
tone — 

" You hâve no right to speak to me of love, 
to force me to hear words which belong to other 
people. You hâve dared to kiss me — I feel 
as if the kiss were a disgrâce. I don't know 
what I hâve done that you should so insuit 
me — perhaps, perhaps you saved my life ? " 
she faltered, " I begin to recollect — oh, where 
is the child? — let me get away from this 
terrible place ! " 

Atherton silently point ed to the child. It 
had broken into crying and toddled back to 
the end of the bridge, where another child 
had pounced on it and hustled it into safety. 
Dorothy hurried in the other direction with 
trembling feet, Atherton walked gloomily by 
her side. The next moment he burst out — 

"You ask what you hâve done to deserve 
this — this insuit? I should rather ask what 
I hâve done to deserve such words ? At 
moments like this, when death has been 
close, one does not stop to weigh things so 
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scrupulously, — I own it — feelitigs imperiously 
demand their due. Can't you make allow- 
ances for a certain stir carrying one a little 
beyond the bounds of étiquette ? I suppose 
by rights I ought to hâve waited till I was 
cool again and you ail yourself, and then 
perhaps asked leave of Mrs. Nesbitt to corne 
and say to you, ' Miss Leigh, will you marry 
me ? ' That, no doubt, would hâve been the 
correct conventional method, only, unfor- 
tunately, nature stepped in in an indecorous 
way. Dorothy, you did not mean those re- 
proaches ? Good Heavens ! but you know 
how to sting ! An insuit ! " 

She hastened on without speaking. Heart 
and soûl were crying out to him in such 
strange, such passionate response, that she 
was afraid to utter a word lest they should 
betray her. She reached the end of the 
bridge. Atherton jumped over the railings 
and offered her his hand ; she tried to chmb 
over, but her nerves were shaken and she 
turned helplessly dizzy. He stood for a 
moment waiting ; then, as he saw it was 
impossible for her to move, a half smile 
crossed his lips, he lifted her in his arms, 
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and set her down on the other side. It 
done quietly, courteously, as a matter ^ 
necessity; it was very différent from tfc^< 
strained embrace of a few minutes ago, y^^ 
Dorothy flushed crimson, and the instant \l&2 
feet touched the ground would hâve hurried on* 
but that Atherton kept his hand upon her arm- 

" No," he said ; " forgive me, but what has 
passed between us cannot corne to an end 
thus. I hâve a right to hâve my question 
answered, to know my doom, whichever way 
you pronounce it. Kesthere — " He stopped, 
and looked closely at her, and seeing that she 
still trembled, said abruptly, "tell me, for I 
hâve only guessed, how you came on the 
bridge." 

"I was on the road below the line — you 
cannot see it from hère," she said, "and I 
saw that little créature struggling along by 
itself. It had slipped through the railings, 
and was on the bridge, — I knew the train 
from Winchmouth was due, — and of course 
I ran after it, but it had got so far that I 
thought there was time to cross the bridge — 
then I heard that horrible rush." 

She shuddered. Atherton said angrily — 
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" But the dog ! What possessed you to 
Jburden yourself with the dog ! " 

" Was I to leave him to be run over ? " she 
-cried, flashing indignantly upon him. "He 
was in the very middle of the line ; he would 
never hâve got out of the way. That delayed 
me, of course, for at first I thought I should 
hâve reached the end before the train. I 
see now that I ought to hâve stood still and 
held them tightly in ; but when you are there 
it seems such a little spaee, you feel as if you 
must be crushed." 

" Yes," he said moodily, without noticing 
her last sentences; " that is what you ought 
to hâve done." 

Her self-possession had been shaken by 
•swift and successive émotions, but his présent 
manner and the lull of the last few moments, 
together with a strong capability for self- 
xestraint, was giving it strength. She felt as 
•if ail this strength would be soon wanted, 
■she was afraid of the questions which yet the 
commonest gratitude obliged her to put. 

"I don't know what happened," she said, 
with ail the calmness she could muster. 
Âi How did you corne hère ? " 
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"I?" he said, rousing himself. "Oh, i^ 
was simple enough. I was standing wher^ 
you are leaning, thinking about somethin 
which had brought me hère, heard the train, 
looked round and saw you. There would 
hâve been no danger but for the wind blowing 
your dress. You ought, of course, to hâve 
dropped the dog and held it in." 

"Oh!" she exclaimed warmly , " do you sup- 
pose any one could hâve done such a thing ? " 

" Yes, fifty people," he said calmly. 

"I don't believe it; there are very few 
who would hâve been so cruel." 

He said no more; she was not even sure 
that he had taken the trouble to listen to her, 
for he had his eye fixed on a distant point 
to which her back was turned. She longed to 
escape, because she dreaded — infinitely — what 
lay before her ; but he had deliberately placed 
himself in such a manner on the narrow path 
as to bar her movements, and to ask him to 
move would, she felt sure, only hasten the 
catastrophe. In despair she remained silent ; 
talk she could not, brace herself for the 
struggle before her she must. It appeared 
to her that the silence lasted for hours, but 
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'witen Atherton broke it, it was by saying 
gomtly, as be looked at her — 

€t You are better now ? " 

€t Muob better." 

€C Can you give me an answer to some 
questions?" 

Dorotby besitated. Tben sbe said sud- 
denly — 

"If I said no to that, would it be likely 
to prevent your putting tbem ? " 

" You mean that you wisb to impress upon 
3ne how mucb you dislike my subject ? " said 
Atherton, reflecting. "No. You are dis- 
couraging, but I must go to my point, cost 
what it will # Dorothy, why should it cost 
so much?" 

She was silent, she had inwardly resolved 
to answer nothing that was not definite, her 
resouroes would require husbanding. He 
went on — 

" I hâve no wish to pain you, and, Heaven 
knows, I am the last man in the world to 
woo a woman against her will, but I suppose 
it is natural that I should clutch at whatever 
straws présent themselves. You will hardly 
blâme me for so much ? " 
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She kept her eyes upon the ground, but 
this she made a slight movement of her headS^ 3 

" Good. Just now you called me un--* 
generous, because, carried away by the joy^ 
of knowing that you were safe after a gréa 
danger, I dared to forestall what I came 
hère hoping to win of your own free will. 
But, Dorothy" — he came a step nearer and 
gripped her hands in his — " the moment 
before, as you were coming to yourself, you 
looked up in my face; you knew me, I will 
swear it, and you smiled at me — a delicious 
smile which set my heart on fire. You did 
not realize everything — oh, I know that per- 
fectly ! You had not arrived at the conscious- 
ness of the how or the why, nor understood 
in the least where you were, but you knew 
me — that conviction neither you nor your acts 
will ever succeed in shaking for a moment — 
and, knowing me, your heart instantly re- 
sponded to mine." 

He paused again. She neither lifted her 
head nor moved. One effort she had made 
to release her hands, but it was powerless. 

"Well?" he said, looking fixedly at her» 
" Hâve you nothing to say ?" 
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Cc Nothing," she said with a struggle. 

Cc Will you maintain that you do not love 
me?" 

She raised her head and looked him full in 
the face. Though her heart was beating so 
thîckly that she could hardly breathe, she 
managed to control her voice. 

cc I will never marry you," she said firmly. 

He dropped her hands, and with a deep 
sigh took a step backwards. 

"And why?"he asked presently. "I& 
there something so répugnant between us ? " 

She was silent. He urged her. 

€l Why must you force me into explana^ 
tions?" 

"Why?" he repeated, with bitterness. 
u ^Well, I imagine it is for my own satis- 
faction. Not to make assurance doubly sure,. 
for I give you crédit for speaking with infinité 
plainness. You know how to plant a straight 
^low just where it is most telling. Yes, it 
^ust certainly be for my own satisfaction." 

" Then " she began, but faltered and 

Iroke down. It was even harder than she 
had expected, and he was cruel in his per- 
sistence. He watched her closely. 
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" Is there any one standing between us ? * 
he said at length. 

" You know there is ! " cried Dorothj 
desperately. 

" That Fil swear I did not," he said coolly 
u So that's the impediment ! " 

Dorothy, provoked, raised her eyes indig- 
nantly, but he was again looking over her 
head towards the sea. 

" Perhaps you will allow me to pass," she 
said, trying to speak with dignity. "Mr. 
Heriot must be waiting for me." 

He stood aside immediately, and walked by 
her side, apparently refleoting. When next 
he spoke it was in a low voioe. 

" I did not expect this," he said. 

"What else could you expect?" said 
Dorothy with spirit. 

" Was it so self-evident ? Well, I suppose 
we deceive ourselves." 

" And other people," said the girl, with a 
trembling voice. 

He looked sharply at her. " There's some- 
thing I don't understand about it ail," he 
said; " however — ! I hâve heard enough, if 
that' s your irrévocable answer." 
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" It is." 

ïîo hope ? no softening it down ? " 
'"Whatcouldtherebe?" 
<c Well, sometimes people hâve — hâve been 
^oym to make a mistake," he said slowly. 

"The worst mistake of ail is when one 
psrson prétends to be in love with two at 
the same time ! " exelaimed Dorothy, with 
heat. 

"Yes; that is an awkward position/' said 
Atherton oalmly. But he was not so much 
attending to her words as casting back again 
and again to that look of Dorothy's, whioh 
te conld hâve vowed had told him what her 
^ords eontradicted. He had thought it was 
Tl Utnistakable; he still persisted in so thinking, 
tut how was it to be reconciled with what 
tad passed since ? 

"There is Mr. Heriot," said the girl, in a 

*one of relief. She began to hurry on ; she 

"^as provoked with her companion for still 

^keeping by her side, and yet felt as if the 

Corning parting would be bitter beyond bear- 

5ng. The next moment she heard his voice, 

3ow and more tender; she felt his hand on 

her arm. 
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"Dorothy!" 

She did not answer, but she half paused 
she cotild hâve no more refused to listen thî 
hâve stilled the beatîng of her heart. 

"You don't mean what you said. I hâve 
taken you by surprise, when you were shakein^ 
and upset ? Just tell me that you want tim< 
to think it over; promise me an answer by- 
and-by. You won't ? You shake your head 
Then there is another thing which you shall, 
which you must, do before I will consent to 
leave you — stop, Dorothy; we are still far 
enough from your — from Mr. Heriot. Now, 
liston, for this is no light matter to me, and 
I want to be sure of my ground — you are to 
look at me, to look full in my face, and say 
thèse words, if you can — ' I do not love you.* 
Then I shall know." 

He paused abruptly, and stood facing her, 
looking down on her face with a resolute 
détermination which it was évident would 
not brook résistance. Something, if not those 
words, she tried to say. Once she began, 
" Mr. Atherton " but he interrupted her. 

" Look up," he said ; " look in my face." 

She raised her head desperately, she looked 
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afc him, but what a look, and how much, in 
spite of herself, it told! Love, imploring, 
*Bproachful, in that moment seemed to flash 
from her eyes into his. It lasted but an 
instant, the next she heard his voice. 

"Thank you, Dorothy; that is another 
answer." 

He took his hand from her arm, she was 
iree to move on, but, goaded perhaps by some 
touoh of triumph in his tone, she remained 
stationary, and said passionately- 

" The only answer you will receive from me 
is the answer I hâve already spoken. What 
poor satisfaction you can find in the — the 
cruel things you hâve said to me since, I 
do not know; I hâve no one hère to take 
my part, up to a certain point I am at your 
mercy, but not beyond. I can be steadfast to 
what I know to be right. There is another 
between us, as you know ; and the love which 
can profess affection for two is treacherous 
and base. I do not deny that you hâve made 
me suffer, but suffering is not the worst thing 
in this world — Go now, if you hâve any pity 

-go!" 
The burning words which she had poured 
vol. h. 28 
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forth with véhémence ended in a sob of pain 
but she had judged herself fairly, there wae 
no want of resolution, no wavering in her voice 
or bearing. She walked quickly towards the 
pony-carriage, in which Mr. Heriot was wait- 
ing ; it was évident that she would not pause 
again. 

Atherton hstened to her attentively ; he 
seemed to be weighing her words — to judge 
from his face, they were not altogether dis- 
pleasing. He said at last — 

" I hâve done, since you will hâve it so, only 
let me ask you one question. Ought a mistake 
to ruin the happiness of a life ? " 

" A mistake ! " she repeated scornfully, 
flashing round upon him, " a mistake ! " 

" Well, what else ? " he persisted. 

She would not answer him ; she hastened 
on, and sprang into the pony-carriage. 
Atherton received Mr. Heriot's greeting and 
regrets that there was no third place in the 
carnage large enough to offer to him, rather 
moodily. 

" He would not be so civil," he reflected, 
" if he knew how nearly his precious son has 
been thrown over this morning, for it has 
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been touch and go. Another half an hour, and 

I inight hâve carried the day if No ; it is 

her faith and loyalty which are against me, and 
if she lost thèse she would not be the Uttle 
Dorothy I love. But what made her so re- 
proachful? Did she expect me to know ail 
a~bout that other by intuition ? And if not a 
mistake, what on earth does she call it ? Not 
Her voluntary choice at this moment, that I'il 
tttaintain in the face of ail the Jims in the 
oountry." 

He walked slowly along the road, with his 
ô yes on the ground, and his thoughts doubling 
t> Q^kwards and forwards upon the same track, 
t^tonting down any idea which presented itself, 
t>Tit unable altogether to find what he sought 
*V^r. To one conviction, however, he held 
^i^htly — the belief that Dorothy loved him; 
*^Xit meanwhile Dorothy was driving away in 
te carnage with Mr. Heriot. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



"i TRUST." 



Atherton did not présent himself at the 
Grange until dinner-time, and was a little late 
for that, so that he had no word beforehand 
with Olivia, or any one else. She scrutinized 
him closely, but could make ont nothing. He 
talked at least as much as usual, and submitted 
tô be set right by Mrs. Forester on more than 
one subject. Olivia tried to introduce the 
coming cricket match, and to that end set 
Stephen off upon his matches ; but Stephen, 
though he rushed full tilt into enthusiastic 
descriptions, would not put the question she 
was dying to hâve answered, however much 
she led up to it. Colonel Molyneux had been 
calling on Mrs. Nesbitt, and then Jim Heriot 
had corne in. He had talked cricket enough 
to win both Stephen's heart and his uncle's. 



u 
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" A good sort of young fellow," saîd Colonel 
Molyneux emphatically. 

"The clergyman's son?" asked Arthur 
oarelessly. 

" Yes ; and Mrs. Nesbitt treats him like a 
son. She said that she had known him ever 
«ince he was born." 

" And I suppose he will marry one of those 
plain girls," saîd Lady Molyneux. 

" Probably." 

" It is a marvel to me how girls do marry in 
the country, there are so many of them, and 
they are ail alike." 

"Oh, do you think so ?" said Mrs. Forester. 
41 I always fancy there is so much différence in 
girls. Now, the Miss Leighs, for instance, 
one is tall and the other quite short. What 
do you say, Mr. Atherton ? " 

" You draw the distinction so precisely that 
there is nothing to add," he said, with a shrug. 

Olivia was silent: she was watching him 
closely. Thèse small disparaging speeches 
seemed to trouble him as little as midge-bites. 
Was he secure ? or was he indiffèrent ? The 
conversation was trickling into other channels > 
when she said abruptly— 
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"This Mr. Heriot, Stephen, is he going ta 
play in your match ? ' ' 

" I should just think so," said the boy, with 
a laugh ; " why, it's his match to begin with, 
if you corne to that." 

" And who will you hâve besides ? " 

"Uncle Edmund, and Phillips "—Phillips 
was the under gardener — " and " — he looked 
round to see if the coast were clear — " mother, 
the newfootman is a stunning handj'you'll let 
him corne, won't you ? " 

Not a word about Atherton, Olivia felt as 
if they were ail banded against her. A feverish 
sickness of anxiety possessed her. In spite, or 
perhaps by reason of, her training, she had 
less self-restraint than Dorothy, and it was 
unendurable to her at ail times to encounter 
any thwarting of her will. When the gentle- 
men came into the drawing-room, she beckoned 
Atherton into a small inner room, out of which 
opened the conservatory. 

" You hâve been invisible allday," she said, 
" and it has not been at ail amusing. I wanted 
you to ride to the Windmill with me, for when 
one asks any one else what there is to do in this 
neighbourhood, the invariable question cornes 
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back, 'Hâve you seen the view from the 
Windmill Hill ? ' I am not certain whether 
it is wise to exhaust this last resource, and I 
believe it is hideous ; but I am getting tired of 
saying no, and of receiving a nod of implied 
superiority, so will you ride there to-morrow, 
and hâve done with the thing ? " 

"I should be delighted," said Atherton 
gravely, "but that to-morrow I must be in 
London." 

A quick glance of triumph shot from Olivia's 
eyes. Then he had failed. 

" Is that certain ? " she asked. 

" Quite." 

"You are treating us disgracefully, ,, she 
said gaily. "You undertook to help us 
through with our banishment, and you corne 
for a day or two, and then vanish ! Do you 
oall that keeping your word ? " 

" Sometimes circumstances override pro- 
mises." 

" For shame. If Mrs. Forester heard you, 
you would receive a little sermon. Do you 
think it fair to leave me to bear the brunt of 
ail her platitudes ? " 

"I think if any one required defence it 
would not be you." 
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"Oh, y ou are almost as bad: everythinj 
you say is in epigrams. What hâve you beei 
doing to-day to pick up such a bad habit? " 

" It must grow in your lanes. I hâve beei 
taking a long walk." 

" Meditating very seriously, then ? That i 
the idea you give me." 

. " One can hardly walk and think of nothing 
at ail. TS ow, if I had ridden with you to th< 
Windmill Hill, you would hâve amused me s( 
well, that I should not hâve caught this trie! 
with which you find fault." 

" Thank you. That is as much as to impl] 
that I can ne ver be serious." 

" Serious, yes — but not dull." 

" Thank you again. I should find a littlc 
improvement in that speech, if I did not per 
ceive that it was only a means of getting your 
self ont of a difficulty. However, you an 
really going to-morrow ? " 

" Eeally." 

" Oh, I am sorry," she said, more simply. 

He looked at her, and hesitated. The fe^ 
words were evidently spoken from her heart. 
and appealed to his own, and at that moment 
it almost seemed to him as if he could tell hei 
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ihe story of his love and his perplexity. But 

*he moment passed, and with it the inclination. 

She sat looking at the floor ; the room was 

fedutly Kt, but the clear whiteness of her skin 

*^U:ew out her face in strong contrast with the 

^ajkness behind ; a délicate scent of tuberoses 

Ûoated in through the open door of the con- 

s^rvatory. Apparently she waited for him to 

s peak. He said at last — 

" It is possible that I may leave England." 

" To return to India ? " she asked quickly. 

"No; I believe I hâve done with India. 
One can't expatriate one's self for ever. No, 
only to Norway. Hibbert is going in his 
yacht, and has asked me to make one of the 
party." 

Her imagination had darted forward to the 
three months' end when she must give Lord 
Eastshire his definite answer. Only six weeks 
remained, and Atherton talked of Norway ! 

" But you hâve only just returned ! " she 
said impulsively. 

Sometimes the weight of a straw will help 
to décide our movements. Atherton began to 
feel as if Norway were a mistake ; he got up 
froni his chair, wàlked to the door of the con- 
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servatory, and stood looking into the shadow *~~ 
darkness, out of which hère and there a flowe^S 
detached itself . 

" The tuberoses are delicious," he said. 

" Pick one, — or stay, I will gather it îotr 
you," said Olivia. 

She passed him, he followed her, and she 
broke off one of the creamy blossoms, expecting 
that he would fasten it into his coat. But he 
merely thanked her, and held it in his hand. 

" You must take out that withered lîttle 
rose," she said at last. "Do you know, that 
at dinner I wondered whether the Grange had 
nothing better to provide for a button-hole ? 
Throw it away. 

He made a step backwards, and held up his 
hand laughingly, as if in defence. 

" Not I," he said. " It would be an act of 
inconstancy." 

" Why ? " said Olivia sharply. 

"Well, would it not?' ' 

" Nonsense ! Who gave it to you ? " 

" I am sorry to say no one more interesting 
than inyself. I picked it, and I give you my 
word that I was aJone at the time. But I 
hâve a fancy for my little briar-rose. ,, 
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Olivia looked more vexed than the occasion 

wemed to warrant. She half stretched out her 

haud as if to reclaim her own gift, but turned 

a Way without doing so. After ail, he had 

spoken indifferently ; and, aftex ail, he was going 

away. She stood in the centre of the conser- 

vatory, great feathery ferns made up the back- 

ground, one lamp swinging from the roof gave 

a dim light which fell full on Atherton's face, 

and, in spite of his light words, she saw that he 

looked worried and perturbed. 

"You men are strange beings," she said 
slowly. "I don't know that we women are 
more easy of nnderstanding, but, at any rate, 
we are more easy to ourselves. It is rather 
difficult to believe that one can be a problem 

to any one else, and yet Do you suppose 

you know anything of me ? " 
" No ; you are inscrutable." 
" Âh, you say that jestingly. Yet we ail 
sometimes get mixed up with destiny. Do you 
think my influence on yours, if I had any, 
would be for good or evil ? " 

She put this question in a changed tone, 
qnick and feverish. Atherton smiled securely 
as he answered — 
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" Do you know our motto ? " 

" No." 

" ' I trust/ There's my answer." 

She reflected. " It is a proud one." 

"Is it ? " said Atherton oarelessly. " Now, 
I should hâve said it tonched other people's 
pride more than my own. n 

She made a quick movement with her 
shoulder as if something had stung her, and 
glanced at him. "Do you mean that you 
would trust in my pride?" The next mo- 
ment mortified vanity made her repent having 
put the question, for she saw by his expression 
that he had forgotten the remarks which had 
led up to it — at any rate, her personal share 
in them, which was ail she cared about. 
" Never mind," she said hastily; "we are on 
différent Unes of thought. I was wondering 
how offcen your fine motto would lead you 
into a quagmire. Hasn't it any limits ? " 

" As few as are convenient." 

" That means ? " 

u That it does not invariably serve as a 
commencement, of course. To trust a man 
when nature gives you a warning agaînsfr 
him would be insanity. You must take a 
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step or two first ; lay jour foundations, as it 
were." 

"Even then sometimes y ou must be 
deceived." 

He raised his eyebrows. " No doubt." 

"Doesn't that shake your dependence in 
your motto ?" 

" Why should it ? I don't set up for 
infallibility." 

He spoke with impatience ; he was tired of 
the subject, but it seemed that Olivia found in 
it an attraction. She was leaning against a 
pillar ; a straggling spray of the creeper which 
clung to it, lay on her hair, and strangely 
heightened her beauty. She said in a slow 
voice — 

" Then you would be the more angry with 
the person who — who had caused the décep- 
tion." 

This touched him. 

" Why ? " he said quickly. 

"Why? Oh, it would be human nature. 
You would not be likely to forgive." 

"I don't know," he said, smiling. " I believe 
you are going to be so hard upon me as to 
make me out one of those ruthless and in- 
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exorable monsters who figure in novels. There 
is more than one side to my motto, Miss Moly- 
neux ; it stretches a good way. I shall stick 
to it, in spite of your criticisms." 

Olivia seemed suddenly to change her 
mood ; she stood up 9 smiling and gracions. 

"If you are determined upon going to- 
morrow, y on mnst do what I tell you." 

" I wiU try." 

"Ah, that is a lnkewarm pledge, and you 
are, after ail, more cautions than — your motto. 
However, this is what I hâve to say : do not 
go to Norway ; and corne again as soon as 
you can." 

She was still smiling ; Atherton, on the can- 
trary, looked grave. 

" Is that your advice ? " he asked, with 
«vident anxiety. 

Olivia looked at him, then turned away her 
head. 

"Yes, that is my advice," she replied 
dehberately. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



BITTER-SWEET. 



The time which followed Dorothy's last inter- 
view with Atherton seemed to her, affcer the 
firat few days of excitement had passed— days 
in which she went over and over again every 
word which he had spoken, every look, every 
thrill — absolutely blank. The occupation just 
mentioned was engrossing while it lasted ; she 
had the satisfaction, moreover, of feeling that 
her words had produced an effect — that it 
might be claimed on her part as a victory; 
but it was one of those victories which are 
worse than defeats. When she weighed her 
oto words, they never struck her as harsh. 
She remembered them in the light of that 
inner tenderness and yearning which had 
made it very difficult for her to utter them at 
ail, and she was only fearful that some of this 
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yearning had betrayed itself. When shfl 
thought of the look which he had extorted 
from her, her face burned. She had never 
loved him half so well as at the moment when 
she sent him from her. 

Sometimes, but that was when she indulged 
herself too long in this strain of recolleotion, 
she doubted whether she had been right. She 
was sure that he loved her at that moment ; 
it was ail spontaneous, not to be mistaken. 
But then again, how fickle, how worthless, 
was this love which transferred itself hère 
and there as lightly as the thistle-down ! But 
a few weeks ago, and at the very time when 
its dawn was manifest, he had professed to 
love Miss Molyneux — nay, had gone to the 
extent of asking her to marry him, if she had 
not mistaken Miss Molyneux's own words. 
She was certain that was what she had in- 
tended to convey. Then, he had corne hère 
with them ; it was the talk of the neighbour- 
hood that they were engaged ; and when she 
had taxed him with another, he had not 
denied it. She remembered, indeed, that he 
had been the first to suggest it as the reason 
for her résistance. That in the teeth of this 
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acknowledgment of his he should suppose 
that she would listen favourably, filled her 
with burning shame, and she did not repent 
a single word that she had uttered. The 
misery was that she should still love him, 
when he had so grievously wounded her self- 
respect ; and she could only try to atone to 
herself by declaring that she would keep such 
watch over her heart, as to force her feelings 
înto a dark corner, where they should at any 
rate be unsuspected by any other person. 

This she did with great energy. She 
talked, walked, no longer avoided society, 
carried a brave front wherever she went, and 
did her best to fight her battle valiantly. 
Perhaps sometimes she rather overdid it, but 
it is difficult to hit the exact mean. At any 
rate, she spared those who loved her a good 
deal of anxiety, and she did not see that Gina 
sometimes watched her wistfully, as if to 
divine the cause of her high spirits. ,Gina 
buried herself more deeply in her painting, 
now that Dorothy permitted it. When Jim 
came, he penetrated, it is true, into the httle 
room which belonged exclusively to the girls ; 

but she left to Dorothy the chief part of the 
vol. h. 29 
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discussions on whatever happened to be upper- 
most, whether cricket or reading. One day 
Dorothy noticed her silence, and scolded lier 
for it afterwards. 

"It is ail very well for y ou," said Gina 
humbly, " who can do a dozen things at once ; 
but you know, Dorothy, that we agreed that 
painting was to be my life's work, and if this 
is so, I must give myself up to it. It is 
pleasant, of course, to talk to you and Jim, 
but it is not work, and — "she paused " it is 
not as if you could not get on very well with- 
out me." 

Dorothy listened, haJf convinced, for hither- 
to Gina had never hinted at Jim's visits being 
hindrances ; but if she felt them so, she was 
wise in not allowing them to interfère with 
the great purpose, and Dorothy herself at this 
moment would hâve given a great deal for 
some equally engrossing occupation. 

The worst part of her efforts was the re- 
action which, when she was alone, took its 
revenge for stifled feelings. It was sometimes 
sweet, sometimes bitter; she could never be 
sure which was the least painful, for each had 
its own particular form of torture. She said 
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fa herself that her trial was great, for it 

necessarily forced upon her a sort of contempt 

foi the man she loved. If it had been only 

séparation, or even death, she thought she 

could hâve borne it better; but to be con- 

stantly confronted with the idea that he was 

but a poor créature, to doubt the sincerity of 

hîs love, yet to be for ever thinking about it, 

was like a true lover of art finding himself 

enraptured with a misérable daub which his 

judgment told him was worthless. Dorothy 

was ashamed of herself, and turned the 

weapons of her scorn against her own folly, 

which did not do her much good. Her battle 

would hâve gone badly with her had this been 

ail; but she was too steadfast, too single- 

minded, too desirous to do what was right, 

to cling to the highest, not to seek and find a 

better Help. "In ail time of our trouble " 

and her trouble at this time was heavy. 

One late afternoon they were sitting in the 
garden, Figaro, as usual, at Dorothy's feet. 
Jim had just corne back from Winchfield, and 
was lying on the short turf, face downwards, 
idly pulling up an occasional daisy; Mrs. 
Nesbitt was reading her letters which he had 
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just brought, Dorothy working. She dislik^ 
work, but just now she disliked nothing & 
much as idleness. 

" Corne, Jim, amuse us," she was saying 
" Who hâve y ou seen ? " 

" The usual lot. One always sees the sami 
people on a Saturday," said Jim lazily. 

" Well, what hâve y ou heard ? You don' 
always hear the same things, I imagine ? " 

" I don't know. There's never any par- 
ticular variety that I know of. Old Mr 
Miller gave me, as usual, the history of hi* 
cucumber frames." 

" And young Mr. Heriot was full of the lasi 
cricket match, I dare say. How infinitelj 
préférable our own hobbies are to those o: 
other people ! " said Dorothy, threading he: 
needle. 

" But cricket is much nicer than cucumbers 
Dolly dear," said Gina coaxingly. 

" Go on, Jim. What more of thrilling 
interest hâve you provided for us ? ' ' 
«. Jim turned over on his elbow, with a bii 
of grass between his teeth. " Upon mj 
word," he said coolly, " some people are neve] 
contented. I haye nothing to tell you." 
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" That is because you hâve no imagination. 

ou are the worst person in the world to set 
rammage for news. Now, when Gina goes 

io Winchfield, I know I shall hear a great 

*al; she cornes home brimful of sugges- 

.ons, of ideas — it is like a romance, ail the 
«3-Till people are transfigured. You should take 

lesson." 

"Ail right. We'U go together next time, 

rina, and I will see what use you make of the 
material." 

"Butto-day?" 

"Oh, well, to-day Ail the Grange 

eople were in, if that is interesting to you." 

" And Miss Molyneux ? " cried Gina. 

" Yes ; I met her in the pony-carriage." 

"Howdid she look?" 

" Stunning. By the way, she did say some- 
"tshing. There's to be a garden-party next 
~\*reek at the Grange; they are sending out 
farcis to-day." 

" Oh, Jim, and you said there was nothing 
to tell ! " said Gina, smiling at him. 

" You don't give a fellow time. I've a lot 
of things in my mind just now which require 
rather neat packing." 
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" Are there many people staying at tfc 
Grange ? " 

"Crowds, I should say. I met Colons 
Molyneux with a big handsome lady; h 
looked most awfully bored." 

" But Mr. Atherton is not there ? " 

"No," said Jim briefly. " Did you wan 
him?" 

" He would be somebody I should know, a 
any rate," said Gina, with a sigh. 

" Oh, you'll find heaps. Ail the county il 
sure to be there." 

" Ah, but he seems natural ! " sighed the girl 

" Natural — oh, as to that ! " 

Jim dragged Figaro nearer to him. Dorotfr 
laid down her work, and looked attentively a 
him. 

" You don't like him," she said. 

" Why do you say so ? I was wishing fo: 
him for next week, though he doesn't lool 
as if he could play. If he marries Misi 
Molyneux " 

"WeU?" 

" She will stir him up, I should think." 

" Is he going to marry her ? " asked Doroth} 
calmly. 
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} "I don't know. Somebody said so, I fancy. 

Was it Mrs. Nesbitt ? " 

"What hâve I said?" înquired the last- 
^«ned lady, laying down her letters. She 
ent on without waiting for an answer, " Do 
**)u know that I am getting quite uneasy 
^Hbout Archibald. Day after day goes by, and 
rç hear nothing from him." 
"He sent a post-card," suggested Gina. 
" That was more than a fortnight ago, and 
fancied then that he was not quite the thing. 
te looked so wretohedly ill when we saw him 
London, poor fellow ! And I don't know 
^X^here to write." 

Dorothy found herself pondering whether 
^he were harder-hearted than her brother. 
IHere was he, with no worse blow than hers, 
looking ill, miserably burying himself in little 
out-of-the-way places, while she sat up and 
talked and jested muoh as she had always 
done. It was plain that no one saw any 
différence in her. But in spite of this, some 
strong consciousness of suffering made her 
think a good deal of Archibald. 

She went to the Grange with Mrs. Nesbitt 
and Gina. A change had corne over her feel- 
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ings as regarded Miss Molyneux: she wa5 
more indiffèrent to her, less open to wotmd- 
ing. Take any view of the situation, and she 
could not doubt that so far as Arthur' s affec- 
tions were worth anything, they were hers 
and not Miss Molyneux's, and for this short- 
coming of fortune she was magnanimously 
disposed to pity her rival. She did not know 
that by an odd coincidence her very appear- 
ance gave Olivia a fresh pang, for in her hat 
she happened to hâve a bunch of hedge-roses, 
and Miss Molyneux was irresistibly reminded 
of the little incident in the conservatory, which 
had rankled ever since. 

" Your mother calls those girls plain," said 
Colonel Molyneux as he stood by Olivia, 
momentarily alone. " If s the last word to 
use — for the little one, at any rate. Look at 
her eyes." 

Dorothy was astonished at herself. She 
moved about quietly, talking to this person 
and to that ; it seemed as if she had ceased 
to mind, as if nothing could hurt her any 
more. She very offcen found Olivia near her, 
Olivia, indeed, was uneasy unless she kept her 
in sight. She was an object to her of great 
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spéculation and intjerest; she was restlessly 

occupied in seeking for the charm which had 

-attracted Atherton, and tried to overhear 

scraps of her conversation as they wandered 

about the garden. People came and went, 

Afiss Grantley employed herself in depre- 

siating a carnation which was unlike any of 

ier own, and in saying sharp things of her 

**eighbours, yet the next moment Mr. Heriot 

^ent up to thank her for some very gênerons 

^ct of kindness to a poor woman, of which no 

'One knew anything but himself. Mrs. Ham- 

^ond flitted about from one to another, in- 

tîeresting herself a great deal more than Lady 

3\f olyneux or Olivia in the fate of the party, 

-lDringing insignificant people out of corners, 

"talktag wild nonsense about anything which 

tîanie into her head, and amusing herself be- 

tween whiles with flirting under Mrs. Forester's 

"very nose, a proceeding which gave her an 

-eostatic sensé of enjoyment. She caught her 

husband after one of thèse occasions, and im- 

j)lored him to stand well in Mrs. Forester's view. 

" And m bring up Major Warburton. Only 

nrind, Tom, mind that y ou look misérable 

■enough." 
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" I shall burst out laughing," said Captain 
Hammond, with a preliminary chuckle. 

" Don't, pray, or you'll ruin me. If I lose 
the fun of shocking IVJrs. Forester, I warn you 
I shan't be able to endure Winchfield. Now 
go, and put on a really wretched expression ; 
or — stop one moment, there are two poor 
little people who look so dull that I must first 
find some nice amusement for them. I think 
they look like photographs, don't you ? " 

She fluttered away, Captain Hammond 
staring after her with an expression the reverse 
of that which she had desired him to assume. 
The scène was gay and pretty enough : the old 
house standing grey and solid against a fine 
background of trees, the bright flowers, the 
people scattered about. At a distance a little 
soft music was playing ; not a noisy band, but 
two or three stringed instruments which curi- 
ously attracted the ear, and perplexed people 
as to where they were hidden. Dorothy was 
standing on the broad walk in front of the 
house, when Olivia, who as usual was near her, 
detached herself from a group and came to- 
wards her. There was something abrupt in 
her manner of doing this, and in her words. 
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"I do not think that you hâve been into 
the house since we came hère. Would you 
care to see my room ? " 

"Is your room the one on the south, up- 
stairs ? " asked Dorothy, following without 
preoisely answering the question. 

" It is upstairs," said Olivia indifferently. 
" I hâve had it a great deal altered, because 
the furniture of this house is so hideous." 

" It looked very well in the Talbots' time," 
Dorothy replied promptly, antagonism at once 
asserting itself. But she was ashamed of her- 
self the next moment for a remark which 
savoured of Miss Grantley, and said more 
graciously, "But we are very old fashioned 
and conservative down hère ; and I dare say, 
if I saw the old things for the first time, I 
should think them as ugly as you do. Gina 
said your room at Venice was beautiful. I 
wish Gina were hère now, might I go and call 
her ? " 

"Why?" 

"Because she enjoys pretty things in- 
tensely." 

" I will send some in with her," said Olivia 
carelessly. "No ; I hâve but a moment, and 
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I don't want half the world to be rushing 
affcer us. Take care of the steps." 

She pushed open a door, Dorothy followed. 
It was a long low room, with a square window 
at the end, deeply set in walls so thick as to 
form a broad window-seat. Others, smaller, 
there were at the side, but the light and 
pleasantness of the room seemed to conoen- 
trate about this one. The furniture was very 
dark oak, the painting a pale apple-green, but 
Olivia' s rich tastes had managed to counteract 
any délicate scheme of colouring by the stuffs 
and hangings, the brasses and fine china, which 
spread themselves profasely in every part. 
Dorothy had an instantaneous impression of a 
want of homeliness. To sit in such a room, 
she thought, would be like always wearing your 
best clothes; there would be no repose. She 
admired the separate beauty of many of the 
objects, but did not find herself sufficiently 
charmed to produce anything approaching to 
rapture; she was, moreover, a little on her 
guard, feeling as if Olivia must hâve some 
design in bringing her there. Whatever it 
was, Miss Molyneux said but little ; not even 
troubling herself to do the honours of her 
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room, but leaning carelessly against an oak 
cabinet. Near the cabinet was a broad 
writing-table. Dorothy, glancing at this, saw 
that upon it one framed photograph was 
placed. Intuition told her that it was Mr. 
Atherton before she had actually time to re- 
cognize the features. If she were quick, 
however, Olivia was equally so, she was in- 
stantly aware that it had been noticed, she 
came forward and took it in her hand, looking 
intently at it. 

"A good likeness, is it not?" she said 
coolly. And then she stretched it out to the- 
other. 

Poor Dorothy, it was well that she was 
prepared ! 

" Very," she said, without offering to take it. 
Olivia drew back her hand, and once more 
gazed at it. 

" Yes," she added, " it could hardly be 
better. Hâve you got it ? " 

" I ? Oh no," said Dorothy. 

" Shall I ask him to send you one ? " 

This, it must be confessed, was beyond bear- 
ing impertinent. Dorothy drew herself up, 
and looked Miss Molyneux full in the face. 
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"Why?" she said. 

OKvia, in spite of herself, coloured. 

"Oh," she said, "because it is a good 
photograph, and because I believe you knew 

him rather well at Venice. But of course " 

She laid it hastily on the table, and added 
coldly, " Hâve you seen enough ? Shall we 
go down?" 

Dorothy and she exchanged no more words : 
Mrs. For ester met them in the hall. 

" Keally," she said, drawing Olivia on one 
side, " I do feel most dreadfully sorry for that 
poor Captain Hammond ! Do you think one 
could perhaps speak to her, and appeal to her 
better feelings — if she has any ?" 

" Do you think he minds ? " asked Olivia, in 
her turn. 

" Minds ! My dear, he has been standing 
leaning against a toee, and looMng mfaerabk, 
simply misérable. I feel quite wretched with 
merely seeing him." 

Olivia shrugged her shoulders and passed on. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



m A WELSH VILLAGE. 



It reqttired a great deal to rouse Mrs. Nesbitt 

to anxiety, and it could not be said that her 

nusgivings about Sir Archibald at this time, 

caused her sleepless nights or greatly affected 

the even ténor of her days. But she was to a 

certain extent uneasy at their hearing nothing, 

and she confided her fears to her usual adviser, 

Mr. Heriot. Adviser is perhaps the wrong 

term, but he Ustened admirably, and Mrs. 

Nesbitt always felt better when she had poured 

ont her little perplexities, and received his 

mute approbation. Every now and then, 

indeed, he was moved to stronger expressions, 

which he dehvered in low but very f orcible 

and emphatic tones, and which were the more 

telling from their rarity. He uttered some of 

thèse on the occasion of Sir Archibald's silence, 
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which he considered intolérable, looked afc 
from the light of certain duties always incum- 
bent towards your family. 

" The young men nowadays are abominably 
selfish, that's the truth," he said, rubbing his 
face with his open hand. " If it cornes to the 
trouble of writing a letter, even that is too 
much for them. They'd sooner telegraph." 

" If Archibald would telegraph, I should be 
quite contented — affcer I had got over the first 
shock, that is," explained Mrs. Nesbitt care- 
fully ; " for I do think the sight of those yellow 
envelopes is enough to set any one's heart 
beating. But suppose that the poor fellow is 
ill, and unable to do either the one or the 
other ?" 

" IU? Nonsense ! " said Mr. Heriot. " When 
people are ill, news cornes fast enough ; doctors 
Write, and— somebody is quite certain to give 
information. Never expect bad news to travel 
on crutches." 

" Well, I won't," said Mrs. Nesbitt, with a 
smile ; " but y ou did not see him in London, 
so you cannot altogether understand why I 
should be anxious." 

Perhaps Mrs. Nesbitt was the person who 
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had most affection for Sir Archibald. She 

remembered him a boy, and had once nursed 

him through an illness. She was a little afraid 

of him, but at the same time understood, as 

no one else did, his true goodness and kind- 

heartedness. She tried hard to follow Mr. 

Heriot's recommendations, without finding her 

uneasiness leave her, for the simple reason 

that nothing occurred to lessen it. Dorothy 

was amazed one morning, when they were at 

breakfast, by her aunt asking whether she knew 

Mr. Atherton's address. She wished to write 

to Mm, she said, and inquire whether he had 

heaxd nothing. 

" If he had heard he would hâve told me," 
said Dorothy quickly. 

" When ? My dear, you hâve not seen him," 
Mrs. Nesbitt quietly answered. 

The girl stammered a little. 

" He was hère for a day or two, and — and I 
met him at the Creek." 

"Eeally?" said her aunt reflectively. 
" Well, I must say I wish you had asked him 
some questions. Gina dear, I see the post- 
man." 

But the postman brought no news. It was 

vol. il. 30 
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three days afterwards that a letter, with a 
Welsh postmark and directed in a strange 
hand, was delivered to Mrs. Nesbitt, who 
opened it tremblingly. 

" Oh, my dears ! " she exclaimed, 

The two girls, leaning over her, read from 
her shoulder — 

" Eheumatic fever threatened Poor 

Archie ! " 

"But much better, oh, see, Aunt Mary, 
much better! " 

"Whowrites?" 

"Grant — I don't know the name. But it 
certainly does say he is much better, doesn't 
it?" 

" Of course it does, Aunt Mary ! " 

"Mydear?" 

"Grant — don't you see?— Flora Grant — it 
must be those Americans we met at Venice. 

Of course ! They would know him ; but ! " 

and Dorothy looked at Gina with a smile of 
dismay. 

"Ohl" 

" Poor Archie, indeed ! " 

" Why, children, what do you mean ? " 

" Only that he disliked them so much 
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that it seems odd he should hâve to be 
iûdebted to them. Please, let us read the 
letter again." 

It was from Mrs. Grant, a kind warm- 
iearted letter, written in a pointed American 
hand, and very well expressed. Now that 
they understood who was the writer, the allu- 
sions stood out clearly enough. It was written 
from a little Welsh country inn ; Mrs. Grant 
said they had arrived there a fortnight before, 
intending to stay a night or two ; at the inn 
was an English gentleman, about whom the 
landlady consulted them. She thought him 
very ifl, and was especially uneasy because no 
one was with him, and he had peremptorily 
refused to allow her or the doctor to summon 
any friends. Her account so moved Mrs. 
Grant's compassion, and Jeanie, she said, was 
so bent upon doing something, that she went 
in to see him, and though she would not at 
first hâve recognized him, and the landlady 
spoke of him as a Mr. Leigh, she found that it 
was Sir Archibald. But this did not help them 
to his friends. There was nothing to tell them 
to whom or where to write, and when he was 
sufficiently him self to hâve the matter pressed 
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upon him, he persisted in declining to send for 
any one. They went on from day to day, 
doing the best they could for him, and Jeanie 
was dreadfully vexed to think of his sisters not 
knowing ; but they didn't really know how ta 
aot, nor did Mr. Pritchard, whom Mrs. Grant 
had evidently summoned to their aid. It was. 
only that morning that, Sir Arohibald being so 
muoh better that ail anxiety was at an end, 
Jeanie had talked to him so that Mrs. Grant 
didn't think he could hâve stood out, and he 
consented to let her write to his aunt, and 
gave the Westerton address. Evidently he 
was thoroughly on the mend. He sent his 
love, and begged they wouldn't fuss about him y 
he was getting ail right, and expected soon to 
be out fishing again; but this, Mrs. Grant 
added in a parenthesis, was going too fast. 
The letter was a good letter ; the writer evi- 
dently thought little about her own kind 
deeds ; there were tears in Mrs. Nesbitt's eyes- 
as she folded it up. 

" What a blessing that there are such people 
in the world ! " she exclaimed thankfully. And 
then she looked helplessly at Dorothy. That 
young lady was standing upright, with her 
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eyes fixed on the ground ; she was evidently 
considering. 

" What is the name of the place ? " she said, 
referring again to the letter. "Aunt Mary, 
you cannot go there alone." 

" Oh, my dear ! " protested Mrs. Nesbitt 
imploringly. But she knew ail the while that 
the girl was right. The very thought of 
having to do for herself and unprotected, sent 
the blood rushing to her heart. 

" And two of us can't go, beoause of the 
expense," pursued Dorothy, unheeding. " You 
must send me." 

" Oh, Dorothy ! " eried her aunt, flushing a 
bright pink. But the girl knelt down by her 
Bide, and laid her head in her lap. 

" Let me go, Aunt Mary. They will ail feel 
that I am the right person. I shall hâve the 
G-rants at the inn, and — there is no difficulty 
whatever." 
; " No difficulty? Oh, my dear ! ' ' 

Of course Dorothy had her way, there was 
none better to be thought of ; and Jim, coming 
in just at the time, with his practical direct- 
ness turned the wavering scale, looked out the 
trains, and rushed back to the vicarage to get 
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the pony-carriage and drive Dorothy into 
Winchfield. 

" Jim, y ou are a blessing ! " said Dorothy 
with a sigh as she got in. 

" That's the first civil thing you hâve said 
to me for a month." 

" Make the most of it, then, if only for its 
rarity." 

But though she answered him lightly, and 
tried to keep up the strain, he was a little 
startled to discover with what great satisfac- 
tion and relief she was going away from 
Westerton. It was ail very well for her to 
déclare that he must drive faster, or they 
would be late for the train, but he was 
certain that it was not altogether anxiety 
for ArchibaJd which was urging her on. 
Once he asked her when she expected to 
return, and she turned startled eyes towards 
him. 

" To corne back ! Oh, I hope not for a long 
while ! " she murmured. 

" You used to like Westerton," said Jim 
with a touch of reproach. 

" So I do, so I do, of course! " she exclaimed 
eagerly. "Dear me, I suppose one can like a 
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place ever so much, and yet sometimes be 
gladto get out of it." 

" Well, you will miss the return match." 

"You and G-ina must both write me ail 
about it. Make G-ina go." 

" I should think so ! " 

Jim was very kind and helpful, as always, 
but Dorothy draw a long sigh of relief when 
she was in the train, and speeding away from 
him and the Westerton ohurch tower whieh 
presently just showed itself to the left. She 
turned from it impatiently, to look rather at 
the green meadows on the other side. There 
were rich golden driffcs waving between them 
where the corn was waiting for the sickle, 
other paler fields from which the oats had been 
reaped, and overhead a sky of pure full blue. 
Dorothy sat in her corner, staring out, not 
seeing anything very clearly, yet conscious of 
a sort of feeble pleasure in the pretty pastoral 
scène, in the little streams which now and 
then flashed out from the green grass, in the 
grey farmhouses set in the midst of warmly 
tinted ricks. The solitude, the peace, the 
breaking off from the daily routine, were full 
of healing to her ; her heart momentarily smote 
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her when she realized how glad she was to get 
away from those who loved her dearly; yet, 
after ail, it meant the relaxation of a tight 
stfain, and she cared for them too well to 
make herself misérable beeause just now she 
wanted a time to herself. Those hours in the 
railway were absolute rest to her, in spite of 
changes and bustle. 

They ended at last — in a fly, in which 
Dorothy jogged slowly up hill and down daJe, 
and found herself in a world of hills, up which 
the purple heather was running, and on which * 
the clouds flung soft intense shadows. Each 
minute brought refreshment : her heart began 
to throb with interest ; she liked the fresh and 
dewy look of everything, the groups of country 
people, the rushing streams. When they came 
near the Httle village, she had her head at the 
window, and was out of the fly almost before 
it stopped at the door of the inn. A lady was 
standing there, who turned round and regarded 
her with amazement. 

" Why, it's not Miss Dorothy ! " 

" Oh, Mrs. Grant, how can we ever thank 
y ou enough ! " 

" Well, Jeanie said you'd be sure to corne ; 
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iat Mr. Pritchard thought it would be Mrs. 
Kesbitt. Mr. Pritchard's almost always wrong, 
<Ion't you think so ? " 

Mrs. Grant's remark struck Dorothy as 
extraordinarily casual; but although she ap- 
peared to take a distant view of Sir Archi- 
bald's condition, it was practical when you 
reached it. She told Dorothy what he had 
eaten that day, how he had slept, and how 
Jeanie was at that moment reading the paper 
*o him. 

" She was so certain you'd corne, that she 
*old the landlady to keep a little room next 
^^rs ready," she added, as they were going 
^Jpstairs. 

Then they turned into a short passage, and 

^•t; the same moment a door opened at its 

"^tid, and Jeanie herself, as fresh and daintily 

^ressed as if she had just turned out of the 

$>ark, appeared. She came towards them, 

Smiling. 

" I knew you'd corne, and I heard the fly, 
-but of course I wasn't going to say anything 
•to your brother till I'd seen ; and now he's 
-gone off to sleep, so you must just corne to 
.^our room and get yourself rested. There's 
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the nurse in there ; she' s our chaperon, you 
know. I'm so dreadfully afraid of doing any- 
thing unconventional, it might hâve snch a 
serious effect npon y our brother." 

It seemed to Dorothy that this young 
woman, with her jibes at European manners, 
had the whole household of the small inn 
at her feet. She ordered this, that, and the 
other, and was obeyed not only with meek- 
ness, but alacrity. She insisted, moreover, 
that what was done should be well done; 
and the landlady herself brought up a cup of 
beef-tea to know whether it was as she liked 
it for her patient. Finally, when, the post 
having gone out, Mr. Pritchard had been 
reluctantly despatched on a small mountain 
pony to the nearest town, with news of 
Dorothy's arrivai, Dorothy found an oppor- 
tunity of expressing some of their gratitude. 

" Well, I don't see what else we could hâve 
done," said Jeanie, regarding her calmly. 
"I don't see any use in talking about it. It 
was a little odd, though, that it should hâve 
been your brother, wasn't it ? I couldn't help 
wishing at first that it had been Mr. Ather- 
ton, he and we always got on so splendidly,. 
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hit your brother was never very friendly. He 
^as so taken up with that Miss Molyneux, 
^asn't he ? I told mother I shouldn't wonder 
One bit if he had fretted himself ill ; there's 
Çenerally something more than getting wet 
'Vlien you corne to the bottom of it." 

Miss G-rant delivered herself of thèse 
«agacious opinions with great serenity, as she 
sat pouring out Dorothy 's tea in her own 
little bedroom. Everything was clean, but so 
devoid of luxury that Dorothy felt sure the 
Grants must hâve found themselves cramped 
and unoomfortable. Yet they took it entirely 
as a matter of course. 

"You told us in Venice you had so little 
time for ail you wanted to see ! " 

" We've just got to see a little less, that's 
ail. We've another month, I dare say that 
will do a good deal. Drink your tea, because 
your brother may wake up any moment, and 
I told the nurse to corne directly. And how's 
your sister, and how's Figaro, and how's 
Mr. Atherton ? " 

This question was so unexpected that 
Dorothy coloured crimson, and grew hotter 
and hotter as she felt that Jeanie was aware 
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of her confusion. She took refuge in Gina 
and Figaro. 

" That was a nice day, wasn't it ? " said 
Miss Grant, accepting the change of conver- 
sation and alluding to Torcello. "When I 
look back, it seems just full of pretty pictures 
froin beginning to end. I liked Venice — but 
I don't know that I don't like WaJes beat." 

" You say that to make me feel more com- 
fortable." 

Jeanie looked at her with surprise. 

" I don't. How much you think about a 
little thing ! Why, one would suppose that 
you were very hard-hearted in your country 1 
Mother Hkes the place, particulaiiy now she's 
got Mr. Pritchard to look after her — she quite 
inissed him when we came on by ourselves — 
and, as for me, I think it's lovely. I always 
wanted, of ail things, to live for a good while 
in a village in England. Your brother says 
I'm romantic, but he and I fall out about 
everything. Ah ! " — as a knock was heard — 
" that's to say we're to corne. " 

There was an odd sensation in walking 
along strange passages behind Miss Grant to 
Sir Archibald's room ; Dorothy found herself 
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smiling at the oddness of it, and at her feeling 
as if it were she who was the étranger. She 
did not really know him well enough to re- 
cover lier ease even when the first sight was 
over, and she had an immédiate conviction 
that, though he seemed glad to see her, she 
was not particularly wanted there. He was 
lying on a sofa. Dorothy kissed him a Kttle 
awkwardly. 

" It's very good of you, coming to look after 
me, but I'm getting on well enough," was his 
greeting. 

"Ton did not expect ns to put up with 
letters when -rçe once knew how ill you had 
been ? " said Dorothy, with a smile. 

" That 's why I thought you had better hâve 
been leffc in peace." 

" Don't attend to him. I never do, now 
that he's better," commented Miss Grant. 
" He's as pleased as can be that you've corne, 
and we're going to hâve a very good time." 

" That is very well for you," said Sir Archi- 
bald, with a certain discontent in his eyes. 
" Ton will take Dorothy about and show her 
ail that is tû be seen, and I shall be left to 
my own society." 
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"Ton will hâve nurse," said Miss Grant 
coolly ; " and I will ask Mr. Pritchard to 
look in. Let me see, to-morrow we will show 
Dorothy the slate qnarries ; and the next day 
we can hâve a picnic hy the river ; and the 

day after, hy starting early What's the 

matter?" 

" I'm afraid he's in great pain," whispered 
Dorothy anxionsly. " Oh, please don't talk 
about my going anywhere." 

Jeanie hegan to langh. 

" He's only cross," she said, with great 
composure. " The pain always cornes on like 
that when he's cross." 

"Ton don't know what it is," said Sir 
Archihald feehly. 

" Tes, I do. And I know that yon needn't 
twist yourself." 

"I thought women were meant to he 
ministering angels." 

" That was a man's notion. I never ap- 
yroved of it." 

"Oh!" 

This was a groan, and Dorothy looked in 
dismay at her companion. Jeanie was sitting 
on a low chair, amnsing herself with re- 
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arranging a buncli of mountain-ash berries. 
There was still a smile on her lips as she 
glanced at him. 
" What do you want me to say ? " 
"I can't possibly be left to-morrow.' , 
" Well, we'll see. Are you better now ? " 
"Muchbetter." 

c< Does the pain corne on so rapidly ? " asked 
I^orothy, in some wonder. 

€i Yea, very rapidly/' said Jeanie demurely. 
" It's a wonderful pain sometimes. It doesn't 
go the least the way you expect ; and it's 
v eiy disappointing, for it cornes when there 
^oesn't seem the least reason for it. It's very 

capricious." 

During this speech Sir Archibald lay back 
With an expression of patient suffering on his 
face, which Dorothy thought very touching. 
It struck her that the Grants, kind as they 
had been, did not show him much sympathy, 
and she resolved to do ail in her power to 
give him what he evidently wanted. She 
asked when the doctor had been, and heard 
that he was not coming the next day. Was 
there any chance of Archibald's being moved 
from his room ? 
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"Not yet," the patient answered despond- 

ingly. 

"About the day after to-morrow," said 
Jeanîe briskly. 

It was impossible. That doctor wanted to 
kill him. Dorothy must see how ill he was. 

"Yes, indeed. Aunt Mary hoped you 
would not try to do too much," said Dorothy 
tenderly. 

Ah, it was something to hâve a sister. 
Had she written to Westerton ? In that 
case, and as Mrs. Grant was alone, it might 
be as well for Dorothy to go to her. He 
should be very sorry for her to feel as solitary 
as he did — sometimes. Hère Dorothy looked 
with some alarm at Miss Grant, afraid that 
the reproach might hurt her, but she was stilt 
unconcernedly and smilingly arranging the 
mountain-ash. Dorothy hesitated. 

" Can't I do something for you ? " 

Not at that moment, it seemed. Perhaps 
as Miss Grant was disengaged, she would 
finish reading the paper which she had leffc 
upon Dorothy's arrivai. Dorothy was re- 
luctant. With ail their kindness, she sup- 
posed the Grants to be not very likely to suit 
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ier brother, and was sure he would need a 
change of society ; but she reflected that her 
first duty was to fall in with any whims, so 
she retired obediently. 

She was a little ashamed to présent herself 
so quickly before Mrs. Grant, but that lady 
appeared not at ail surprised to see her. 

"So your brother's sont you away," she 

retnarked. " He's got so used to Jeanie that 

it doesn't seem as if he could manage without 

Her. And she doesn't let-him hâve his own 

way either. Now, I should think you'd ail 

let him hâve his own way too much, haven't 

you?" 

"Perhaps he has taken it," said Dorothy, 
who did not know what to answer. 

" Certainly. That's what they ail will do, 
nnless you prevent it — even Mr. Pritchard,' , 
said Mrs. Grant regretfully. "The thing is 
to prevent it." 

She spoke in a méditative manner, and 
Dorothy could not help reflecting that with 
Mr. Pritchard the prévention appeared to 
hâve been completely successful. She tôok 
the opportunity of asking more particulars 
about her brother's illness than had been 
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afforded in the letter, and Mrs. Grant was 
ready for ample digressions, which, however, 
seemed chiefly to take the form of questions. 
Was Sir Archibald generally nnsociable ? He 
had been very nnsociable towards the other 
gentlemen who were there, the landlady said. 
Didn't his annt remonstrate when he got wet, 
and refased to change ? Becanse, otherwise, 
she thought somebody shonld hâve stopped 
his coming to Wales, where there was so 
mnch wet; it was so very dangerous. She 
expected Jeanie wonld talk a good deal to 
him about it. Dorothy smiled to herself. 
She thought of Miss Molyneux, of Àrchie's 
despair, and the idea of Miss Jeanie's having 
any influence upon his actions was distinctly 
ludicrous. But they were under such great 
obligations to the Grants, that she would not 
for worlds hâve let her smile become ap- 
parent. She was very tired, moreover, and 
Mrs. Grant suggested that she should go to 
bed, and hâve dinner sent up to her. 

" But I hâve corne to nurse Archie," ob- 
jected Dorothy. 

"Well, he won't want you to-night, you'll 
see," said Mrs. Grant. " He'll do very well. 
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Jeanie said you weren't to think he was so 
bad as he says he is, because he seems to 
like being made much of. Is that his 
way?" 

[ If it were, it caused Dorothy some wonder. 

She thought that probably that evening, when 

she went up to sit with him alone while the 

nurse went down to supper, she should be 

treated to his private views npon the Grant 

m 

family, and, tempered as thèse might be by 
gratitude, she expected to hear echoes of his 
former préjudices. She made up her mind 
to listen patiently, however much she might 
disagree. Sir Archibald's first words were to 
ask eagerly whether she were alone. 

"Quite," said Dorothy cheerfully. "It is 
high time that some of your own people 
should corne to look after you." 

He murmured something which she did not 
hear, and turned his head from the light; 
then — " Where is Miss Grant ? " he asked. 

u She is with her mother and Mr. 
Pritchard." It struck Dorothy that a smile 
at Mr. Pritchard's peculiarities would hâve 
nothing of ingratitude about it, and she added, 
" He seems to me funnier than ever! Wlio 
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would have thought of his turning up in this 
out-of-the-way place ! " 

To this Sir Archibald made no ànswer. He 
inquired presently, " How are you getting on 
at Westerton ? " 

" Oh, very well," returned Dorothy, pre- 
paring herself for what might follow, and 
inwardly hoping that she might say nothing 
which should agitate the invalid. She made 
a hasty reconnaissance of her ground, and 
determined to reach the Grange slowly. 
" Everything is much asusual ; garden-parties 
and cricket, and Miss Grantley — but I suppose 
you have forgotten Miss Grantley ? Mr. Heriot 
helps Aunt Mary very much, and — and " 

" And Jim ? " asked Sir Archibald. He was 
certainly smiling now. 

" Oh yes — Jim ! " cried Dorothy, delighted 
at the concession. " Jim does everything for 
us. Jim is the most capital fellow. He drove 
me into Winchfield to-day." 

" Take care ! " said her brother good- 
humouredly. 

Dorothy stared, flushed crimson, burst out — 

" Archie ! You don't suppose ! " 

« No, I don't. But Winchfield might." 
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"Oh, they couldn't: they couldn't be so 
a-l>surd ! Why, Jim is just like our brother ! " 
"Only he isn't," said Sir Archibald vaguely. 
Dorothy glanced at him, prepared to 
«l^nounce the absurdity of the idea in yet 
sfcTODger language, but it immediately struck 
k*^r that his thoughts were wandering. He 
s ©emed as if he were listening, and she heard 
^^r oflf the distant tinkle of a piano. She swal- 
lowed her véhémence, and inquired whether 
^*e wanted anything. 

"Put open the door," he answered. " Don't 
you find it hot ? Now you can go on about 
Westerton." 

"That means the Grange," thought Doroth}'. 
But before she cotild speak, he asked when 
she had seen Atherton. 
" He has been down there, of course ? " 
Dorothy answered that he had been two or 
three times at the Grange. 
" Are they engaged ? " 
"I don't know — I can't tell — people say so." 
Sir Archibald said no more. She was full 
of pity, and anxious to do what she could for 
his consolation, but what that should be was 
far from clear to her. She put herself on one 
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side, and no rough places on the road would 
liave prevented her passing over them, if by 
this means she could hâve smoothed it to 
liim. The link which bound them together, 
and of which he was so nnconscious, seemed to 
compel her to this dévotion ; but it was very 
well to be willing, and quite another thing to 
be able to do anything for him. It would 
liave been better for him, because more 
décisive, to speak of Atherton as an ardent 
lover, and to déclare her own belief in his 
ultimate marriage with Miss Molyneux ; yet he 
really appeared to her as foresworn, and, if 
there were truth in man, he was indiffèrent to 
lier whom he professed to love. Was there 
any truth, or was it ail deceit? Wherever 
she turned, this horrible doubt cast its shadow. 
She could speak with more confidence of Miss 
Molyneux' s feelings, which had certainly been 
made plain to her beyond the possibility of 
misinterpretation, and she cast about for some 
means of delicately touching on their strength. 
While doing this, the sound of the piano, on 
which Miss Grant was cheerfully performing 
some waltzes, became excessively irritating to 
her ears. She glanced at her brother, momen- 
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tarily expecting some sign of vexation, and 

dreading what question might not be put to 

lier out of the gloomy train of thought to 

which the conversation must naturally hâve 

given rise. His eyes were closed, but the next 

moment he made an inquiry which had so 

Httle to do with her thoughts that she looked 

a»t him, thinking he was wandering. 

" What room is there at Aunt Mary 's ? " he 
«tsked. " I've been trying to remember, and 
I can't. Are you and Gina together ? " 

"No," said Dorothy, staring. 

" But you might be. Then, there is the red 
*oom, and the one you used to call mine." 

"Wecallityoursstill." 

" Well, that would be enough, wouldn't it ?" 

Dorothy shook her head. " I don't know 
what you mean. Enough for what ? " 

" To take in the Grants, of course," he said 
impatiently. " After ail their extraordinary 
kindness, it's the least we can do. There isn't 
much to see there, but they've a curiosity 
about Enghsh life, and I believe the very quiet 
of the place would amuse them. Look hère, 
Dorothy, you must manage this like a good 
girl. Mr. Pritchard must be asked, certainly ; 
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and, if we are too big a party, I can get a bed 
out — at the inn, I dare say. At any rate, that 
doesn't matter. You arrange for three." 

It was very difficult for Dorothy to realize 
that she was sitting by her brother's side, and 
that he was talking of the Grants. But when 
he had talked a little longer, and more expan- 
sively, her wonder became almost unmanage- 
able. For, instead of bis thoughts dwelling 
upon Miss Molyneux and what he had just 
been told about her, they appeared to be 
exclusively occupied in arrangements for the 
Grants' comfort. He even descended to the 
most minute détails, and made his sister 
explain with extrême particularity the position 
of her room and Gina's, in order that he might 
décide which of the two should be assigned to 
Miss Grant. If he had been wsll, Dorothy 
might hâve been affronted at his évident doubt 
whether either room were sufficiently good 
for her; as it was, she could only listen in 
amazement. One protest she at last offered. 
" But — must we hâve Mr. Pritchard ? " 
" I should think so," said Sir Archibald 
indignantly. "It would be the height of 
incivility to leave him out, when he is their 
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Personal friend. Their ideas of hospitality are 

a good deal bigger than ours ; they don't do 

things by halves, I can tell you, and of course 

they expect to be treated in something of the 

8ame spirit. Besides, Pritchard is a sterling 

good fellow. I never saw any one so ready to 

do a kindness ; he never thinks about himself, 

he really puts one to shame. She — Miss Grant 

— has her fun with him, she has fun with 

e Very one, I believe, but she thoroughly likes 

him. I would not hâve any slight thrown 

"Hpon Mr. Pritchard for the world." 

He was so completely in earnest, that 
Dorothy hastened to assure him that Mr. Prit- 
chard should be welcome. She hoped, from 
the interest he had shown in the matter, that 
he was considerably better, and was a little 
disappointed at his parting speech, which 
consisted of a message to Miss Grant, to the 
eflfect that he felt much ess well than the 
evening before. 

This she repeated with some anxiety ; 
but Miss Grant looked rather amused than 
grieved. 

" I am afraid I must hâve tired him," said 
Dorothy. 
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"Oh, you needn't be afraid. He's bett 
than he thinks himself," said Jeanie calmly. 

And Mrs. Grant added, "You'll see, if 1 
doesn't want to be made much of ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AN END, OR A BEGINNING ? 

Iï might or might not hâve been in spite of 

iimself, and Mrs. Grant hinted that it was, 

but Sir Archibald made excellent progress 

towards recovery. Having reached the one 

small sitting-room, which was ail that the little 

inn could offer to its visitors, the next step 

was to get him out of doors. Fortunately, the 

weather was in his favour. The first days of 

Dorothy's stay were wet and stormy — rain 

washed the earth, heavy clouds rolled 

ominously across the valleys, the slaty rocks 

looked dreary and forbidding, the farmers were 

in despair. Then came a change for the 

better, and the sweet warmth of sunshine on the 

wet corn. Ail the world cheered up nnder it, 

blossomed, mellowed, sang its song of rejoicing. 

The freshness of everything, the gladness of 
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the little river, which dashed over its grey 
stones, and hère and there lay in wait for some 
clear reflection, and then raced merrily o 
again and sent foam flying ; the lovely driffcin 
shadows on the hills; the boldness of thés 
hills, and yet the tenderness of their curves 
and the strange distances which disclose 
themselves unexpectedly in mysterious depthsj 
the clean village, with its mountain-ash trees. 
glowing, its kindly simple people, — ail this 
dehghted the girl, whose heart quickly re- 
sponded to such influences. She liked the 
cool deep shades, the quiet colouring. 

Just at first she was not at her ease about 
Sir Archibald. The Grants were wonderfully 
good to her, yet now and then there was a 
touch, a something, which she expectedto 
ruffle him. It was only by little and little, 
and at the cost of many small surprises, that 
she began to find out that, far from being 
serious matters, they were absolutely unnoticed. 
Even Miss Grant's contradictions, and they 
were often decided enough, seemed to cause 
him no displeasure. She came into the room 
one day with an armful of heather, to find 
them in hot controversy over the différent 
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demerits of their constitutions. Miss Grant 
was arguing the advantages of a periodical 
change of président. She said it kept the 
government young, brought in fresh blood, 
and prevented their sinking into a feeble 
routine of action. This Sir Archibald scouted. 
"Hear your own best men on the subject," 
he said, " and then talk, if y ou can, about 
any Ruperiority of government. Young ! You 
may be young in years, but you don't prétend 
to tell me that you can claim the innocence 
which is popularly supposed to belong to 
youth ? " 

"I don't know that youth is invariably 
innocent," she retorted ; " but, at any rate, it is 
more likely to enter upon reform than âge. 
Your poor worn-out monarchies find thern- 
selves with a wall before and behind; they 
can't go back and they can't go on." 

" Merciful powers ! " said Sir Archibald, 
" that I should live to hear a person of 
moderate intelligence yet clinging to the idea 
that there is freedom of action in your republic ! 
The next step of your infatuation will be to 
déclare that you believe in the purity of its 
morals." 
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It was at this point that Dorothy came into 
the room, and interrupted Miss Grant as sh& 
was about stoutly to défend her country fronts 
the charge of corruption. She glanced with- 
some anxiety at the combatants, lest heir 
brother should launch out too strongly, for sh^ 
had not yet learnt to believe in lis toleration. 
She said rather hastily — 

" Look at my flowers, did you ever see suck 
heather ! And as to the lanes, their banks are 
one mass of foxgloves and wild géraniums. 
Don't you think that Archibald might go for a 
drive to-day ? " 

" Why do you call him Archibald ?" said 
Miss Grant suddenly. " It seems so much of 
it for a brother — as if you would never get to 
the end. Three syllables ! ' ' 

" Yes, so I think," said he calmly. " It is 
more than any one can be expected to say." 

Now, if there were one thing to which Sir 
Archibald held tightly, it was an objection to 
abbreviated names. Dorothy had defiantly 
called him Archie at Venice, but at the présent 
time she was scrupulously careful to give him 
ail he wished for. To be told, therefore, that 
he preferred the shortened form, took away 
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ter breath, and left her incapable of replying. 
She repeated her question about the drive, and 
Miss Grant announced that a carriage was 
ordered. 

" Who is going ? " inqnired Sir Archibald. 

"Mother and your sister," said Miss Grant 
demurely. u And you." 

€t I am not well enough to venture. I can 
&ee that the wind is cold." 

" Oh no ! " cried Dorothy reassnringly. 

" Yes, very cold. You are no judge. You 
Hâve not had rheumatism racking every joint." 

" Well, that is a pity, as you will be ail by 
yourself." This from Miss Grant. 

" By myself ? Where are you going ? " 

" Why, of course, in the carriage ? " 

" Why did you not say so ? Do you really 
think I might venture ? " 

" Not if you are afraid of the wind." 

"I believe it has gone down. Dorothy 
thinks it would do." 

"Well, I never saw any one so change- 
able ! " 

" Where shall we drive ? " 

It seemed to Dorothy, whose eyes were 
gradually opening, to their extrême surprise, 
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that this drive among the sweet and changeful 
lights of a late summer day, was one not to be 
forgotten. For they went further along the 
pioturesque valley than she had been able to 
penetrate on foot, and came to more than one 
little village, with its whitewashed cottages, 
and its clear stream gaily racing down between 
them. The hills swept upwards in broad Unes ; 
where cultivation ended, and the farmhouses 
were no longer scattered about, great masses 
of heather and gorse glowed richly in the sun- 
shine. And when the road contracted, as it 
often did, then, in spite of oak and feathery 
ash, what sweet gleaming of this sunshine shot 
throngh the cool leaves, and fell lightly on the 
broken road and the wayside flowers, and 
sparkled on the dancing river, and brought ont 
flashes of delicious colour ! . Once they came 
upon a fallen tree, where three or four pretty 
and rosy children were playing, and Miss Grant 
must needs jump out of the carriage and sit 
down on the tree, and make them tell her their 
names, and where they lived, and then sing 
her a song ; and when they had heard that 
she came from over the sea and the great 
country which had hitherto been no more than 
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a name on their maps, their wonder and 
admiration made Sir Archibald langh as 
Dorothy had never heard him laugh before. 
But generally they drove through a still fresh 
world, in which the strongest sounds came 
from the rush of water and the distant cooing 
of wood pigeons. 

This was Sir Archibald's first drive, and it 
was not allowed to last too long, in spite of his 
protestations; but the days which followed 
were ail tonched with the same quiet and 
wholesome calm, and the life, the sunshine, 
and the pure mountain air brought a bright- 
ness back into Dorothy's face which Miss 
Grant had missed at once when she saw her 
again. For this young American girl, with 
her little self-possessed manner, and a certain 
naïveté of assurance which irritated some 
people, had a shrewd power of observation, 
and a kindliness of feeling which took her into 
the heart of more secrets than their owners 
suspected. She had noticed certain small signs 
at Venice ; Dorothy's change of colour when 
Mr. Atherton's name was mentioned had not 
been lost upon her, nor a sad and weary look 
which now and then crept into the girl's eyes, 
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even in the midst of their merriest talk ; an< 
she set herself to do what she could in th< 
only way that was now open to her. Doroth; 
felt that she was perfectly free. She mighi 
wander up to the heathery hills, or sit on th< 
grey stones by the river; or penetrate int< 
some of the clean cottages, where the chinj 
shone on the old oak dresser, and the Mgh- 
backed settle flanked the fire. She came back= 
laden with flowers, and even with wonderfol— 
stories of ghosts and dreams; nobody founcL 
fault with her absence, and yet there was a» 
warm and sunny atmosphère of kindlinesa 
which prevented a moment' s feeling of désola- 
tion. Archibald was very good to her, thongh 
he found it a little hard to believe the theory 
which Miss Grant had adopted by way of 
explaining Dorothy's looks. 

" Atherton ! Impossible ! " 

" Why impossible ? Tou Englishmen never 
seem to me to think enough of your sisters, 
and I don't consider it's nice of you. Nothing 
could be more natural than for Mr. Atherton 
to admire Dorothy." 

" Do you really think so ? " said Sir Archi- 
bald, amazed. 
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lc There ! Didn't I say so ? You think it 
*ke most wonderfol thing in the world. Why 
s Wdhenot?" 

"She always seemed to me so young," he 
s ^id slowly. 

"We're ail young, I hope," said Jeanie 
^-B briskly. 

"And — and — so unformed." 

"That means, I suppose, that she hasn't 

^Vfîss Molyneux's airs? or Miss Molyneux's 

^ilks and satins ? Why, now, do you think 

they would suit her if she had? Can you 

iancy Miss Molyneux coming in with an arm- 

ful of heather, and a face as fresh as a briar- 

rose ? " added Jeanie, unconseiously applying 

to Dorothy a likeness which had been found 

before. " And as to her dress — well, I like it, 

though it wouldn't suit me any more than 

Miss Molyneux, we're not simple enough, — I 

advise you to find out how much she spends ; 

I don't know, but I know what I spend. 

Heapsl" 

11 1 suppose so," said Sir Archibald, looking 
gloomily at her. 

" Tes, heaps ! I like plenty of new things, 
and to give them away before I get tired of 
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them. So does mother. But perhaps yo 
wouldn't care about your sisters beîng lik 
that ? " 

" No," he said, trying to laugh ; " that be 
longs to the splendour of a republic." 

" Well then, don't find fault with them. 
for Dorothy, I tbink she's perfectly delicious— 
If I were a man, I should hâve proposed for* 
her long ago." 

" But," said he gravely, " she thinks that- 
Atherton is engaged to Miss Molyneux." 

" If he is, something's gone wrong between 
them to bring it about," said Jeanie promptly. 
But she cast a rapid glance at Sir Archibald 
as she spoke. " I am certain it was Dorothy 
at Venice." 

" Don't talk of Venice ; I hâte the name of 
the place." 

" Oh, I love it ! I'm going back there some 
day. It's lovely ! " 

" Do y ou know why I hâte it ? " 

" No-o-o." 

" Because I was a fool." 

<É Why," she said coolly, "you're fooKsh 
enough now at times. Hère is Mr. Pritchard. 
Mr. Pritchard ! ' ' — from the window, — " corne up 
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at once, and say what you've been doing with 
yourself. Mother's in a fine way." And, 
heedless of Sir Archibald's muttered malédic- 
tions, she went to the door and stood holding 
it open for Mr. Pritchard. " Corne in," she 
added, as his beaming face appeared at the 
h.6ad of the stairs ; " corne in ; Sir Archibald's 
dying to see somebody; he feels rather low 
^vhen you go oflf for ail thèse hours, and he 

ixasn't got any one tô talk to. Did you get 

*le books ? Ail the three volumes ? That's 

*ight ; I dare say they were a little heavy in 

^our pocket." 

"Not at ail; not in the least," said Mr. 

î^tchard gallantly. "But you were saying 

eomething about Mrs. Grant." 

"Well, mother said you never took the 

pattern for that ribbon. Never mind; she 

doesn't really want it, so don't you mind. 

But there's one thing I want to know very 

badly." 

" What's that, Miss Jeanie ? " 

" How many times did that pony throw you 

offhisback?" 

" He's so astonishingly small, and so quick," 
said Mr. Pritchard apologetically. " He seems 
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to wriggle away from under you before yc^— m 
hâve time to think about it." 

" Well, now, tell me. The first was at thzme 
bottom of the hill, wasn't it ? " 

Mr. Pritchard intimated that it was, am^ 1 * 
the second time turned out to hâve been at th^^ 
same place, coming home. This second timu^^ 10 
the pony, it appeared, declined to be caugh*"" -**> 
and trotted quietly back to his stables with*^^* 
out his rider. Jeanie's appréciation of thiJ^- 119 
incident was so great that Sir Archibald't^ ~ s 
ill-humour, which had shown itself upon th^-* 16 
interruption, vanished. It was, indeed, scarcelj^^-y 
possible to be ill-humoured in Mr. Pritchard'^ ^ s 
présence. He was so rosy, and so smiling, s 
ready to do any one a kindness at whateve 
cost of trouble or discomfort to himself, so un 
conscious of ill, so childlike in his simplicity 
that he seemed to spread a sort of moral sun 
shine ail round. 

Nevertheless, and although thèse days wera- 
as bright as the sunshine on the hills, there 
were shadows too, graver and more threaten- 
ing than those soft and velvety glooms which 
deepened the purple of the heather — at any 
rate for Sir Archibald. For what did Jeanie 
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^ean ? He thought lie knew very well what 

hfc meant himself, and sometimes felt happy 

ô Hough about the future, but at other times 

^*as sorely puzzled. Was it only kindness of 

■heart, and a gênerai désire to be benevolent ? 

Ile would hâve liked very well to hâve had 

it proved that she was by no means friendly 

to the human race at large, if by this means 

lie eould hâve made sure of some particular 

îïiendliness for himself. But Jeanie was good 

to them ail — to the poor shambling idiot who 

ïmng about the stables, as well as to the 

pretty children of the landlady. And when 

Bometimes he thought the moment had corne 

to him when he might say something of what 

was filling his heart, by a quick and unex- 

pected movement she would contrive to élude 

Mm. He had a fear that she was bent upon 

baffling him, and, if so, did it not augur the 

worst ? 

As for Dorothy, she too was obliged to see 
at last, and it may be said not only that her 
wonder was intense, but that it was mixed 
with a little contempt. It was such a short 
time ago that Sir Archibald was fretting 
himself ill for Miss Molyneux, and hère was 
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apparently the same amount of liking for* 
another object ! She felt as if there werd 
neither constancy nor faith in man, and alL 
her liking for Jeanie could not reconcile her 
to his fickleness. 

But, fortunately, there was no need for her* 
to express her opinions, and thongh she wrote 
what she suspected to Westerton, she ab- 
stained with care from comments. Gina'fr 
letters struck her as long, but rather con- 
strained, very carefully chronicling Jim's 
triumphs in the cricket-field, yet not in- 
dulging in her own usual enthusiasm over 
them. They had seen nothing of the Grange 
people, but Lady Molyneux had sent to in- 
quire for Archie — a pièce of news which Gdna 
evidently thought might assist his recovery. 
Miss Grantley's kindness had been extrême: 
she had taken Mrs. Nesbitt for a drive, had 
offered to send grapes to Wales, had even 
invited them to corne and stay. This was ail 
the news. Not a word about Mr. Atherton. 

And now the pleasant time in the pretty 
village was drawing to an end. Dorothy had 
been there nearly a fortnight ; Sir Archibald's 
health, in spite of ail he could do, was so 
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«ntirely on the mend, that there was no pos- 
sible reason to protract their stay; and the 
Grants had ail their unseen sights to gallop 
through before they returned to America. As 
for Westerton, they would only smile and 
give undecided answers. Mrs. Grant had said 
once that she hardly thought it would suit 
ù&i. Pritchard, but she couldn't say — she ne ver 
<*ould say about him, he was so undecided. 
3Mr. Pritchard accepted this charge as he 
^ccepted ail that was laid upon him, with 
Iglowing good nature. But it was very plain 
•"that Sir Archibald was growing desperate. 
Jle loaded the other with attentions, going 
ix> the extent of once leading the pony past 
that spot at the foot of the hill where it was 
his custom to throw his rider, and even offer- 
ing to meet him there on his return — an 
offer at which Mr. Pritchard clutched with 
gratitude. He dwelt upon it ail the time 
that he was in the small country town, and 
<executing Mrs. Grant's commissions with 
-scrupulous care ; and he rode back cheerfully 
under the shadow of the great hills, with the 
■comfortable assurance that at the corner of 
<the road, where one of the strange slate 
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fences of the district came to an end, 
should find Sir Archibald waiting. But, al 
for the broken faiths of the world ! Strar*^ 
his eyes as he might, no sturdy upright 
could he see leaning against the fence, 
any shadow cast into the road, where tiw- • 
sunshine fell broad and yellow. No, thei^* 
was no one there. He tugged at the bridl^ 
and addressed the pony in persuasive accents . 
thinking to coerce or coax him into a littl^ 
delay, but the perverse animal only shool^ 
his head and trotted on the faster. Toward^ 
his doom — Mr. Pritchard well knew it wa& 
towards his doom; he might tighten hi& 
knees, though perhaps in his nervousness he 
rather relaxed his hold ; he might gather up 
the reins ; — but there was a kick, a twist, and 
a wriggle which invariably left him where it 
left him now, on his back in the centre of 
that patch of yellow sunshine. The pony 
gave another kick, this time of exultation, 
shook himself, and went away up the hill 
and towards his stable with the air of a victor. 
Perhaps, for once in his life, at that moment 
Mr. Pritchard thought an unkind thought of 
Sir Archibald, but it presently softened into- 
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a broad smile. There was no harm done, 
^d it was iofinitely pleasanter to feel himself 
**ï>on his own feet. 

But where was Sir Archibald ? 

Affcer he had convoyed Mr. Pritchard on 

-tfcis way, he had passed a very disconsolate 

^îorning. Dorothy, it is true, devoted herself 

'tîo his service, but this failed to satisfy him. 

^he would hâve liked to hâve gone among 

'tShe uplands, and met the fresh wind, which 

"Xfas blowing the elouds swiftly across the 

Bky. Her brother, however, showed a languid 

interest in her proposai to walk there ; he 

evidently preferred lingering about the inn, 

and never lost that air of expeotanoy which is 

fatal to enjoyment. At last they sat down 

cm a bench which commanded the door. 

" Dorothy," said Sir Archibald suddenly at 
last, " hâve you seen the falls of the river ? " 

Dorothy had not. She had not even heard 
Of them. 

" They are very remarkable," he announced 
calmly. " You certainly ought to go there." 
" Shall we drive there this afternoon ? " 
" That's what I thought. But you would 
prefer walking home ? " 
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"Never minci," said Dorothy good-hi 
mouredly. 

"Oh, there is no reason we shonld nc^** 
Do you propose it." 

" Very well." 

" And then — we can sit by the river for ft 
time ' ' 

"Tes?" 

" Possibly," said Sir Archibald, lookin^^ 
boldly at her, "you might manage to slC^JP 
away and leave us there? The roads ar — * 
quite safe." 

" Oh, quite ! " said the girl, with a laugbr^ 
" I begin to understand." 

" And you won't mind ? Tou'U do this for 
me ? " he said eagerly. 

Ferhaps it was owing to Miss Grant that 
he had lost his patronizingly superior manner, 
and Dorothy had grown a great deal fonder of 
him in this last fortnight. But she could not 
forgive his inconstancy, which seemed to 
suggest Atherton's. 

"Are you going to ask Jeanie to marry 
you ? " she asked. 

"Tes, I am. Don't you thînk I've a 
chance ? " 
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ï^orothy refleoted. When she spoke it was 
n °t exaotly an answer. 

"Then you hâve forgotten Miss Moly- 

"That only concerns myself," he returned 
^ith some heat. 

"I beg your pardon. But you mnst own 
y ou make quick demands on our sympathies," 
fcle saîd with a smîle, slîpping her hand înto 
llis arm. " I don't know if you've a chance ; 
î hope yon hâve. At any rate, I will walk as 
Xïiany miles as yon like to give it to yon." 

He thanked her warmly, and annonnced at 
luncheon that it was impossible for Dorothy to 
leave Wales without seeing the falls of the 
river. Nobody else, it seemed, had heard 
mnch abont them, and Mrs. Grant was a little 
inclined to demur, on the gronnd that Mr. 
Pritchard onght not to be defrauded of any 
remarkable view. Sir Archibald, however, 
asserted that it was not the sort of scenery 
which Mr. Pritchard admired, and there could 
be no doubt that if they were to see it there 
was no time to be lost, as the Grants were 
to leave the next day but one. 

But when the falls were reached, their in- 
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significance was so astounding, after ail the 
great things which Sir Archibald had said of 
them, that he was obliged to enter upon a 
great many explanations and apologies. He 
must hâve seen them affcer heavy rain, and, 
now he came to think of it, the great charm 
lay in a bend of the little river farther down. 
It was possible to walk home that way. 
Then he looked at Dorothy, and she made 
her suggestion. Jeanie was more silent than 
usual — she said nothing either way; Mrs. 
Grant seldom actaally objected, and, so long 
as no one asked her to walk home, it was 
évident that they might do as they pleased. 
So the three got ont, and the carnage rolled 
away, and then it became plain to Dorothy 
that very little sitting by the banks of the 
river was to be allowed to her. And yet it 
was pretty enough. The valley had narrowçd 
at that part; some fine oak trees stretched 
across the stream ; the berries on the moun- 
tain-ash made scarlet splashes amid the 
foliage ; the river foamed merrily along over 
a few grey stones which produced the faïl. 

"But the flowers hâve vanished!" cried 
Dorothy. 
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tc There are quantities a little f urther down," 
said her brother signifioantly. 

She strolled away, smiling to herself, and 

uot sorry for the coming solitude of her walk. 

"Only he is in an amazing hllrry, ,, she said. 

And then she began to wonder whether Jeanie 

would aeeept him ; whether men and women 

really leapt in this easy fashion from one 

émotion to another; whether Atherton had 

gone back to Miss Molyneux. Well, if hearts 

were shuttleeocks, she thought she preferred 

to keep out of the game. And yet — and yet ! 

; And yet — and yet ! 

Jeanie and Sir Archibald were sitting on a 
stone by the side of the river. He had been 
so much afraid of her proposing to follow 
Dorothy, that he had plunged into a descrip- 
tion — partly, it is to be feared, apocryphal — 
of the road whioh led onwards through the 
vaJley in an opposite direction to that which 
Dorothy had taken. According to him, there 
was wonderful scenery to be beheld along that 
road, and extraordinary quarries. 

"But no falls to equal thèse?" inquired 
Miss Grant demurely. 

Well, perhaps not. But she inust own they 
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were charming. Not large, certainly; but 
when she had been longer ont of America, 
she would not tbink so much about size. 

"I don't know about that. I expect size 
is something," said Miss Grant with caution. 
"But I don't mind saying that I shall be 
sorry to leave Wales. I think if s perfectly 
sweet; and I never saw anything like the 
children's complexions. Do you think we 
should hâve the same, if we ate butter-milk 
mixed with potatoes, and oatmeal porridge ? 
I've been trying it once or twice, but I don't 
think I can go on long enough. I'd do a 
good deal, though." 

It was not offcen that this young lady was 
nervous, but from the way in which she had 
suddenly begun to talk, and to discuss the 
Welsh people, their virtues and their faults, 
their charming singing, and the pretty man- 
ners of some of the women, a more indiffèrent 
observer than Sir Archibald might hâve found 

• 

out that she was not altogether at her ease, 
She tried, moreover, more than once, to bring 
about some of the sharp discussions in which 
they not unfrequently indulged; she made 
one or two hard speeches about things which 
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**e reverenced, and was rude to the House of 
Xjords. Sir Arohibald bore it ail with a meek- 
**ess quite foreign to his nature. At last she 
^as provoked into saying — 

" What has corne to you ? Why don't you 
défend yourself ? " 

"I beg your pardon," he said gravely. 
"The fact is, I ean think of only one thing." 

"What is that?" inquired Jeanie. She 
would rather not hâve put the question, but 
anything seemed préférable to silence. 

" That in two days we must separate, unless 
you will give me leave to go with you." 

This was eertainly bold, as Sir Arohibald 
ihad not hitherto made such a suggestion. 
But Miss Grant did not look astonished. 

' l Are you thinking of tra vellingîn America ? ' ' 
she demanded. " Well, you know, I consider 
it a great country. You will expand if you go 
there." 

This was a little too much. 

" Oh, expand ! " he repeated angrily. 

" Why, you wouldn't rather contract, would 
you ? " said Miss Grant innocently. 

" Much rather," he said, recovering himself. 
" I prefer a Welsh valley." 

vol. n. 33 
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" Anyhow, yon've got room enongh in Indîa. 
When are yon going ont there again ? " 

"I hâve just told yon I want to go to 
America first." 

" Well, I dare say America will be very 
civil to yon/ Wonld yon like some intro- 
ductions?" 

" They won't be reqnired, will they, if I am 
with yon ? I shall go first to New York, and 
then travel np to New Hampshire." 

"Yon seem to hâve made ont yonr pro- 
gramme very neatly." 

" There's only one thing needed." 

" What's that ? " asked Miss Grant again. 

Bnt perhaps she was afraid of the answer, 
for she immediately stood up mi asked where 
he thonght Dorothy had hidden herself. And 
when he returned that he imagined she might 
hâve strolled along the river in the direction 
of the village, she at once proposed following 
her. 

" We ought not to hâve sent away the 
carnage," she said, with compnnction; "it is 
too far for yon to walk." 

" Oh," he said, " it's no distance at ail by 
the river, and there's no nse in being ill any 
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longer, as you mean to give me up. I knew 
how it would be directly I let you write to 
Westerton." 

She gave him a quîok look, " You're very 
ungrateful." 

" Perhaps I am," he said slowly. " I don't 
seem to be able to think about gratitude any 
more." 

He had wilfally misunderstood her, for she 
lad alluded to Dorothy's coming, and he chose 
to take the word in his relation to herself. 
She neither wished to disclaim nor to aeeept 
it, and it made her next. speeeh difficult, so 
that it was a relief to her at this moment to 
find that there was a large stone which she 
could not olamber over without assistance, 
and she immediately made it a topic of con- 
versation. 

"How could Dorothy hâve got across ! " 
she said. "I never saw any girls like the 
English for climbing. ,, 

" Ah, you're very helpless about some 
things." 

" Helpless ! " she exclaimed indignantly. 

" Not in what you've got to say. Now, 
you've been most ingenious in preventing ma 
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from saying what I hâve wanted to say ail this 
time." 

She hesitated. "What do yon want to 
say ? " she asked at last gently. 

"Yon Imow well enough," he retuzned, 
looking into her face. " I want to find words 
strong enough to tell yon how mnch I love 
yon." 

" I shouldn't wonder if there were some in 
the dictionary," she said, with a tonch of 
mockery. 

"Ah," he said angrily, "yon can jest 
atit!" 

" Now you're angry," she retorted, looking 
critically at him. "Yon're dreadfolly 
touchy." 

"Perhaps I am," said Sir Archibald, with 
nnexpected meekness. "The fact is that I 
want some one to tell me abont my fanlts, and 
then I might improve." 

" I think that 's rather a dnll mission for 
any one," said Miss Grant meditatively. " Look 
at the light on the water, isn't it lovely ? " 

" But you won't give me an answer ? " 

" Well, I'm not sure that yon hâve asked 
me any question. Besides, IVe got qnite 
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enough to do with thèse rough stones, and if 
you didn't like what I said, you might go away 
and leave me hère by myself. I wish Dorothy 
kad stayed." 

This was not at ail what he desired to hear, 
-and he said so. 

' "I don't want to see Dorothy or any one 
^lse," he deelared. " I want you to tell me 
that you will marry me." 

" Oh, I can't do that," she said, shaking her 
head. 

" Why not ? " 

" For one thing, because I'm going baok to 
America." 

"I am going there too. The régiment 
cornes back at the end of the year, and I can 
get leave." 

But she still shook her head. 

" You mustn't expect me to marry you." 
. " Jeanie," he said imploringly, " do you 
want to break my heart ? " 

She looked in his face, and suddenly broke 
mto a laugh. " Well, I do think it's the most 
wonderfol thing in the world!" she said. 
" Suppose any one had told us on board the 
steamer that you would ever hâve asked me 
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to marry you? Why, you wouldn't coogd 
near us ! " 

" I was a fool,".he said. 

"Perhaps some time you'U think you w^im 
a fool to-day," slie said shrewdly. 

"Ne ver, never ! " 

"And you mean you want to marry 
American girl ? " 

"Ido." 

" With a frizzly head ? " 

" With a frizzly head." 

" Well ! You're a braver man than I took 
you for." 

He winced at this compliment, which, 
indeed, was somewhat sharp-edged. 

"I don't see the bravery," he said, "but 
hâve it your own way, only say you will be my 
wife." 

" Oh no, you mustn't think of that," she 
repeated. " There's mother, for another thing, 
She can't take care of herself any more than a 
baby, and I shouldn't dream of leaving her." 

" Jeanie," said Sir Archibald seriously, "I 
am not going to be put off like this." 

She glanced up at him with, for the first 
time, a touch of uneasiness in her eyes. 
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" I hâve told you the truth," she said quickly. 
" I oan't say more." 

" Oh, you hâve said too much. Do you 
wîsh to make me utterly misérable ? " 

" I don't think men are misérable so very 
long." 

He went on without heeding the sarcasm. 
"It eomes to this, then — that you say you 
won't marry me now ? " 

" Why, I believe it does," said Jeanie, with 
an air of considération. 

" That doesn't mean — never ? " 

" Never's too far away to be talked about." 

" Will you promise to marry me some day?" 
he persisted, trying to take her hând. But she 
disengaged herseK promptly. 

" I shouldn't think of it. There's America, 
and there's mother, and there's my own mind 
to be made up first. No, I am not going to 
sit down. I believe you sent that poor sister 
of yours away just that you might say ail this. 
It's too bad." 

He could get nothing more definite from 
her, although he did his utmost. She did not 
forbid him to hope, but she would give him no 
more than a vague and misty vision of the 
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future on which to rest his eyes. Dorothy 
could not make out what had happened. Her 
brother was restless, but not despondent : she 
noticed that evening that his eyes were fre- 
quently fixed upon Mrs. Grant, with the air of 
finding in her a problem to study. She asked 
no questions, having a délicate dislike to 
anything which might seem like a forcing of 
confidence ; but on the next night, their last 
together, Jeanie followed her into her bed- 
room, and said — 

" What made y ou go away from us yester- 
day ? " 

" I thought I might hâve been in the way." 

"Well, you weren't. There was nothing 
you mightn't hâve heard." 

" Poor Archie ! " 

" He's got as much as he could expect. I 
don't know but what I've said too much. 
Mother fancies that I did." 

Dorothy tumed and kissed her. "I don't 
know what you said ; I only know that I am 
very glad if you're going to be good to him — 
very glad for our own sakes as well as his. ,, 

" Well, that's nice of you. You always hâve 
been nice. He hasn't, you know." 
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She said this with a smile ; but Dorothy 
fancied she saw her eyes fall of tears, and 
kissed her again. 

" What hâve y ou said ? " she asked. 

" I've left it ail. We shaU see. As I told 
him, there's America, and there's mother. I 
couldn't leave her by herself. I don't see how 
it ever ean be." 

But before they parted, it appeared to 
' Dorothy that Sir Arehibald had ail but gained 
permission to join them at the Lakes. And a 
new light seemed to corne into his eyes when 
he looked at Mr. Pritchard. He was more 
attentive to that gentleman than ever, and 
succeeded in making his peace about the 
shabby désertion of his of which the pony had 
taken advantage. He was large in his offers 
of friendship towards a young nephew of Mr. 
Pritchard' s, now in London, and on his way to 
India. Sir Arehibald, who was going to London 
from. Wales, seemed ready to dévote ail his 
time there to the service of this young fellow, 
about whose prospects his uncle profossed 
himself anxious. He had some thoughts of 
himself running np to see him, but this Sir 
Arehibald energetically combated. 
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" I shall be on the spot, and I will do ail 
that is necessary." 

" I don't see that Mr. Pritchard's likely to 
be any use," said Mrs. ^Grant ; " I don't see 
there's any good in his going." 

Ail the people in the village must hâve 
turned ont to witness their departure, to jndge 
from the numbers who stood at their doorways. 
as they drove away. The ehildren stood 
curtseying, Miss Grant flnng them sweets with 
a lavish hand. Good-bye, good-bye! The 
stream rushes merrily along, the clouds flung 

shadows on the silent hills is it ail ended ? 

Or is ail ending but a beginning, and do the 
sad words corne laden with sweet promise and 
the eeho of an eternal hope ? 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



A TALE. 



When September came, Colonel Molyneux 
said at breakfast one morning that he should 
reminci Mr. Atherton of his promise to corne 
down for some of the early covert shooting. 
Olivia listened, to outward appearanoes, in- 
differently, and took no notice of her uncle's 
announcement ; but a close observer might 
hâve become aware, as she liffced a coffee-cup 
to her lips, that her hand trembled. She saw it 
herself, not without astonishment, and began 
to wonder whether her nerves were going. 
Colonel Molyneux's next remark might hâve 
reassored her. 

"I wish, Olivia, you weren't so fond of 
riding Lady Di. I've never liked her, and I * 
don't think her fit to carry a lady." 

" Oh, we agrée very weU, n said Olivia 
carelessly. 
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" Black Bess is safer." 

"You might as well suggest Broad Gauge 
at once." 

" My dear Olivia, do listen to your uncle," 
said Lady Molyneux anxiously. " I am qnite 
on his side. It makes me most uneasy to see 
that créature dancing about as it does, not in 
the least minding where it goes, and you on 
its back." 

" Would you like me to be anywhere else ? " 

" Ah, it is ail very well to laugh, but some 
day there will be a dreadfal accident, and you 
will be brought home disfigured for life." 

"At any rate/' broke in Colonel Molyneux 
impatiently, for to hâve his sister-in-law on his 
side was apt to set him against himself, "if 
you ride her, be on the look out." 

Olivia said no more; it might hâve been 
flupposed that the subject scarcely interested 
her, yet her puises were tingling with the joy 
she promised herself of riding Lady Di with 
Arthur by her side. She was an excellent 
horsewoman, thanks to her uncle, and she 
never looked better than on horseback. 
Would Atherton corne ? That was the ques- 
tion. 
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ïhis. little conversation took place on 
Stmday morning. Olivia went to church, 
*hich she did with very fitful regularity, and 
her reason this time was the insufficient one 
of seeing Dorothy Leigh. A curious restless 
necessity seemed to be laid upon lier of from 
time to time obtaining a sight of the other 
girl, as if by this means she could judge 
whether anything had happened to bring her 
and Atherton together. The impulse was 
simply ridiculous : she owned it to be so, but 
ahe gave way to it as she did to other impulses. 
At church she kept her eyes fixed on Dorothy, 
who never looked at her in return; Olivia 
wondered vaguely what she would feel if she 
knew that Atherton was coming. Ail the 
time that Dorothy was absent, she had ex- 
perienced a secret uneasiness and fear — there 
was always fear mingled with the idea that 
she and Atherton might hâve met and had an 
explanation. In some ways she was far safer 
when he was not in the place, but his présence 
brought a delight which the fear could not 
neutralize. When they came out through 
the chancel door into the pretty church- 
yard, with its trees, its closely clipped grass 
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and flowers, Gina came blushing up to Miss 
Molyneux. 

"Archie is wonderfally better," she said; 
" almost well. I thought you would like to 
know, as Lady Molyneux was kind enough to 
send over." 

"I am glad," said Miss Molyneux graciously. 
" Is he coming hère ? " 

" Perhaps — I don't know," said Gina, blush- 
ing the more with the thought of Archibald's 
inconstancy. 

Then Miss Grantley appeared. 

"Well, Miss Molyneux! You don't often 
favour us! " 

" Do you mean that I say ill-natured things 
about you?" asked Olivia, looking at her 
oalmly. " I don't, I assure you. On the con- 
trary, I do try to be original." 

This little hit of Olivia's caused a good deal 
of amusement at five-o'clock tea, for which 
Oaptain and Mrs. Hammond had driven over. 
Colonel Molyneux repeated it with infinité glee. 

" She'll never forgive you, though, Olivia," 
le added. 

" Oh yes, she will," said Mrs. Hammond 
cheerfully. " If you get a fever or break your 
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leg 9 or do anythîng of that sort, she'll be as 
good as gold to you. It is only uninterrupted 
prosperity which she can't endure." 

" I hope I shan't gain her friendship at that 
cost," said Olivia, laughing. 

" I am not sure, but I think it might answer 
as well if you were to ask for the address of her 
milliner," said Mrs. Hammond, with a médita- 
tive air. " To point out to her friends that 
your bonnet was in the same style, though of 
less expensive materials, would be a real 
triumph to her." 

" Worse and worse. I must wait for time 
and chance to bring me into her good books 
again; I can't undertake thèse desperate 
remédies." 

" Oh, then I hâve nothing else to propose. 
I will do my best to throw in a word or two 
against you when you are overpraised." 

Colonel Molyneux asked Captain Hammond 
to shoot on Wednesday. 

"Only four guns," he said, "supposing 
Atherton cornes down." 

"What does he do with himself?" said 
the other. " I never quite know what he's 
up to ? " 
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" Well, he is a man who has seen a good deal 
of work in India, and from what I hear would 
hâve no difficulty in getting himself employed 
again. Lucky fellow ! " and Colonel Moly- 
neux sighed. 

Lady Molyneux, lying back in an armchair, 
looked at Mrs. Hammond and by a slight 
movement of her eyebrows implied that man — 
at any rate, in this particular instance — was a 
discontented being, who did not know when he 
was well off. Although she seldom dared ta 
oppose her brother-in-law openly, she had 
other means of gaining her own way, among 
which her neuralgia held a forcible place. 
Colonel Molyneux hated the very name of 
neuralgia ; he disbelieved in it, but as to say 
so much would hâve been to expose himself to 
the charge of brutality, he could only fidget 
and look black while Lady Molyneux in a soft 
voice proceeded to dilate upon her sufferings, 
and to prove that the particular line of living 
which she had adopted at his request was 
killing her by inches. The colonel, who had 
never fled before the enemy, was invariably 
routed by neuralgia. Stand out as he might, 
it was impossible not to yield at last before 
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this impalpable foe. He shuddered when its 
ûame was breathed. But Lady Molyneux, 
although she had murmured at being sent to 
ftie Grange, and had more than once darkly 
sxiggested the hîdden présence of the enemy, 
had not y et advanced it seriously to the front. 
Colonel Molyneux, rash man, almost gave him- 
Belf the airs of a victor ; he began to feel as if, 
for once, he had put his foot to the ground in 
bo impressive a fashion that the position was 
his own. Many defeats might hâve taught 
him that his sister-in-law was only biding her 
time ; but he was a soldier, and perhaps the old 
English difficulty of recognizing a defeat still 
lingered in his nature. In truth, Lady Moly- 
neux had gained some inkling of the state of 
affaire between Olivia and Lord Eastshire, and 
it is possible she thought the dulness and flat- 
ness of the country would serve her wishes 
more effectually than a gayer life. She was 
sufficiently shrewd to hâve gathered other sus- 
picions as to Atherton, but no real fears. She 
did not think he was in love with OKvia, and 
she believed Olivia was not the girl to marry 
him if he were. Hère was a mistake, but she 
would hâve too much feared the effect of open 

VOL. II. 34: 
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opposition on lier daughter to hâve ventured 
upon it, if she had really believed in danger. 
As it was, she watched with anxiety, but with- 
out serious misgivings as to the ultimate 
resuit, and nntil this matter was ended was 
content to remain at the Grange. 

" Your mother is a wonderfol woman," said 
little Mrs. Hammond that afternoon in the 
garden. " People taJk about yonr marrying, I 
wonder they don't set to work and marry 
her." 

"They are very welcome," said Olivia 
languidly. 

" So y ou say now." 

" It would make no différence to me." 

" That must mean that you do not intend 
to stay at home very long yourself." 

" It means simply what I say." 

" I won't tease you. So far as I am oon- 
cerned, the longer you put off marrying the 
better. And I don't know that you would 
gain much by it ; you hâve everything you can 
want already." 

Olivia looked at her with a half smile. 

" I thought you were too élever a woman to 
describe life in impossible terms." 
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So I am," said Mrs. Hammond warmly. 
Torn and I don't want anything — really." 

"Nothing?" 

"N — o — o. Sometimes Tom vows that he 
c an't get on without a hunter, and I should like 
**ever — no, never again to hâve to order^dinner ; 
*>ut you can't make very ïnuch out of ail that, 
<2an you ? My dear, marry some one you care 
for, that's the secret. It doesn't a bit matter 
about the other stupid things, which the world 
supposes we think so much about. Since I 
married, I haven't got so much to buy ail my 
dresses with as I used to spend upon my gloves 
und boots, but I'm twenty times happier, and 
so is Tom. "What splendid advice I am giving 
you, I never knew I was such a good hand at 
it ! I hope you understand what you are to 
do — wait for the right man, and when he cornes, 
marry him. ,, 

"Why don't you advise me to ask for the 
moon and hold it fast ? " said Olivia bitterly. 
Then she reproached herself for the sharp- 
ness of her humour. " You are very kind, 
very wise, and — most unpractical, n she 
added. " Advice ! I could write volumes of 
advice." 
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Colonel Molyneux heard from Àtherton that 
he would be down on the afternoon of the day 
on which they received his letter. He gave 
ïiim to understand that it was definitely decided 
that he would not return to India ; as to any- 
thing else, ail was unsettled, and a good many 
changes in the political world were imminent, 
and might hâve their effect upon his fortunes, 
ït was probable that he cotdd only remain two 
or three days at the Grange, but he could not 
refuse himself the pleasure, etc., etc. 

He was coming — that was enough for Olivia 
for the moment. When he was présent, a 
hundred things made her misérable; but to 
hear that he was near was, in his absence, 
happiness. She went about the house with a 
smile on her face ; she was delighted with her 
uncle who had procured her this joy ; she put 
everything that was painful on one side, and it 
invariably seemed to her that when she saw 
him things must naturally corne right. She 
would hâve liked the hours of this day to hâve 
lengthened themselves indefinitely, for she 
was never without an indistinct consciousness 
that she was letting herself float in a dream 
which had no reality ; but we are often grate- 
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fol to dreams for the happiness they bring to us, 
sven at the moment when we beoome aware 
*hat in an instant they will be gone. There 
^as something piteous in the grasp she tried 
*o keep on unrealities. 

He arrived only in time for dinner. She 

fchonght him grave and preoccupied, but there 

s ^emed a certain amount of reason for his 

looks, as he assured them that giving up an 

office was not so simple a thing as it appeared. 

Xjady Molyneux considered him with sincère 

Omiosity. She would hardly believe that he 

ïiad actually corne from London. London in 

September ! the idea was insupportable. • Ather- 

ton tried to prove to her that it was not the 

barren désert she imagined, but even Winch- 

field struck to her as more populated. He 

said that there was talk of an autumn session. 

" What does it matter ! " said Colonel 

Molyneux dejectedly. " The country is going 

to the dogs under this precious Government ; 

the Opposition is powerless. They had better 

do what they please without talking about it ; 

they are safe enough to do it in the end any 

way, whether they talk or not. Are they 

going to fight?" 
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" I dare say it will be tided over, but to-day's 
news looks like it." 

"Well, perhaps we can pull a few scraps 
together, and manage this business ; but when 
I think of the army ! " 

Atherton presently asked about Sir Archi- 
bald : he had only that morning incidentally 
heard of his illness. He thought that Olivia 
might hâve spoken more warmly than she did ; 
he was not himself without compunctions. 

" I heard something about those Americans 
whom we met at Venice," said Lady Moly- 
neux ; " I believe they nursed him. Don't you 
remember a girl ? " 

" I remember perfectly, and a very nice girl 
she was, I assure you. But it would hâve 
been much more appropriate if I had fallen ill 
and been nursed than Leigh, considering his 
dislike to those poor people. For one thing, 
it will hurry him into health, he will be in 
such haste to get away from them." 

" I can't think why he doesn't corne hère/' 
said Colonel Molyneux. 

The shooting-party came off the next day ; 
Olivia saw nothing of Atherton, but she was 
satisfied since he was there, and not with 
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Dorothy. She rode and rode far. Nothing 
would content her but to reach the downs. 
Lady Di's temper was not of the sweetest, but 
lier rider cared little ; she even sometimes 
indulged in provocation for the pleasure of 
subduing it in the end. The groom gave an 
account to the coachman on their return which 
implied a poor opinion of Miss Molyneux's 
prudence, and both the men looked with some 
disgust at Lady Di, who caused them more 
trouble than ail the other horses put together, 
and yet was in one sensé the pride of their 
hearts. 

" I don't know who Lady Di might hâve 
been, but this hère beast should hâve been 
called Jezebel," growled the coachman. 

Olivia, however, was perfectly contented 
with her favourite. Her ride had given her 
plenty of occupation, and left no time for 
thought. That was what she wanted. If she 
began to think, to look forward, she was in 
torture, but while she could keep reflection at 
bay, there was a présent sweetness and delight 
which she eagerly drank in. She did not seek 
spécial conversations with Atherton, she was 
afraid of learning too much ; this evening, as 
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the last, she was quite content to be one of 
many. A few people were dining there, 
Lumleys, Hammonds, and three or four others. 
Atherton was at some pains to entertain them, 
Olivia seconded him, and the evening passed 
off gaily. Mrs. Hammond told Olivia before 
she left that she hacl lost her heart to Mr. 
Atherton. When first she saw him she fancied 
there had been something of the eye-glass 
manner about him, but she owned herself 
mistaken. 

The next day Colonel Molyneux went out 
again, taking Stephen, who had not been 
allowed a gun the previous day, and now was 
in high excitement. Atherton excused him- 
self on the plea of letters. He came into the 
library later with a packet in his hand. Olivia, 
who was sitting at the broad writing-table, 
rose as he entered, and ensconced herself in the 
window-seat. 

" There is your place," she said. 

" Thank y ou, my labours are over. Are you 
at leisure ? I hâve hardly seen you since I 
came. ,, 

" Hère I am now, at ail events," she said, 
flushing with pleasure. " How could I inter- 
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fere with the serious business which brought 
you ? " 

" Well, that's over," said Atherton, without 
much regret in his tone. "Either I am not 
an inveterate sportsman, or I like sport with 
more excitement about it. Stephen is a good 
-deal disgusted that I was not keener over it 
this morning." 

" Never mind Stephen, tell me about your- 
self," she interrupted. " Hâve you been really 
in London ail this time ? Hâve you quite 
given up India?" 

And when he had answered thèse, she asked 
him a dozen other questions, proving how many 
things which he had told her had been faithfully 
iept in her memory; it was a délicate and 
fiubtle form of flattery of which he felt the force. 
He was not in the least in love with Olivia, and 
so far his heart was ail Dorothy's ; but Dorothy 
was driving him away, and he never saw Olivia 
without liking her a little better. He felt as 
.if he had wronged her by the harshness of his 
earlier judgments, and was disposed to believe 
that he owed her compensation. Involuntarily, 
.he softened his manner and his voice. In- 
*voluntarily, their conversation became more 
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Personal and more confidential. Olivia, who 
was so often aconsed of imperiousness, had the 
air of deferring to him and of asking his 
counsel. He began to speak of Sir Archibald, _^ _, 
but she would not allow that she had been to 
blâme. 

"How oan one be always on one's guard? 
I am offcen ashamed of myself for fearing td 
give encouragement. It would be so mue! 
pleasanter not to hâve to think of those things, 
and to dare to be natnral," and Olivia blushed.— -M« 
It was a beautiful blush, and so rare with her=«>* 
that Atherton could not help admiring it. — •• 
" Dépend upon it," she went on, " you are aUXJ 
a little disposed to be hard upon us poo 
women. Sometimes we are accused of self- 
consciousness, sometimes of heartlessness, and 
yet both one and the other hâve been forced 
upon us. It's easy to draw down reproach. 
What could I hâve done differently with Sir 
Archibald Leigh ? I never gave him any hope, 
and I am sure you counselled and warned him 
as if I had been a basilisk at the least. I 
hope he is grateful ? " 

" Oh, he has never forgiven me ! " said 
Atherton with a laugh. " But I should ào 
the same again." 
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c 'Thank you. You are very plain spoken. 
** ^t I hâve an impression that you might not 
a ^y so mueh against me — that you think me 
^ore harmless ? " 

"More dangerous, rather," he rejoined 

^htly. 

She gave him a quick look, and hesitated. 

-£hen she said slowly, " I am tired of myself, 

<lo let us change the subject. Tell me about 

^ourself." 

Mr. Atherton did not look as if this pleased 

liim, for his face darkened. 

" I hâve nothing to tell — that will interest 

you," he said shortly. "You would hardly 

care to know how offcen in the week I had 

"walked down to the office ? " 

"Hardly." 

"Then " he looked suddenly at her — 

" hâve you seen Miss Leigh lately ? " 

" No." 

Disappointment crossed his face. He said 

mth a sigh, " I suppose I am unreasonable ; 

I am always hoping something from your 

neighbourhood, believing in fact that your 

kindness may do what I can't do myself. 

I ought to apologize for such extravagant 



notions, but the fact is that when one isn't 
altogether sure of what the obstacle is, one's 
mind travels about in ail directions in search 
ofit." 

Olivia was breathing heavily. She spoke 
slowly, perhaps in conséquence. 

" I don't exactly understand." 

"Nor do I," said Atherton, with a short 
laugh. " I wish I did." 

" There is an obstacle ? " 

" So she says. Is it that young Heriot ? " 

She looked at him ; her lips parted. Then 
she said in quick and abrupt sentences, " What 
do you mean? — you must explain yourself 
more fully — is there any one else whom she 
likes?" 

"I suppose there is some one who likes 
her," he returned. " She talked of some one 
else " 

" Who likes her ? " interrupted Olivia breath- 
lessly. 

" She didn't say quite that. But as there is 
no one on my side " 

"Ah!" 

It was like a cry of pain, the tension wit 
which she had been holding herself stiff 
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npright relaxed, she leaned back against the 
window. Atherton was too much taken up 
by his own spéculations to notice her; he 
went on — 

" There is no other conclusion to be drawn. 
I ^wish I knew. It is one thing to draw con- 
fusions and another to go upon certainties. 
If I were sure, I should know where I was, and 
^ould act accordingly." 

"But if she told you " said Olivia, with 

& great effort. 

" She did not tell me — precisely. It seemed 
to ipe that this was what she meant to express, 
but in thinking about it afterwards, and 
putting one or two things together, I can't 
make them fit rightly. Now, do you under- 
stand what is perplexing me ? It is an un- 
conscionable appeal to your kindness, I feel 
that, I assure you " 

"What?" 

" I hâve had the dream that you might be 
able to asçertain for me whether there really 
is another between us." 

Olivia looked at him; he was staring, not 
at her, but at a worn spot in the Turkey 
carpet; and a shadowy smile, which had in 
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it more of misery than mirth, flitted across— ^ 
her face. 

" What makes y ou ask me?" she said. 

He glanced up in surprise. 

"Your kindness, of course. But you 
right in reminding me that it is a pre- 
sumptuous request." 

"No; that was not in my mind. I w* 



rather thinking that you hâve corne to tin 
right person." 

" Do you think so ? Do you really believa* 
you can do this ? " 

Olivia was silent, while he looked eagerly 
at her. 

" Yes," she said presently, in a dull voice. 
" I beheve I can." 

He thanked her warmly, gratefully. He 
said that he could never forget how good 
■she had been to him. It was possible he 
might not need her help, but if he did, an< 
she would give it, he should be always bour 
to her. He let her see — unconscious of tf 
agony he caused her — more of his heaj 
longings than he had betrayed to any 
before. She listened, looking at the groi 
-^>.her interrupting nor giving sign of r 
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pathy. It was not necessary. He was 
absorbed. 

Pausing, however, after a while some doubt 
appeared to strike him, for he said — 

" I know you will be oareful not to set 
tongues wagging." 

" Do you mind talk ? " 

" Not a jot. But for her sake." 

" Oh, her sake ! " repeated Olivia im- 
patiently. " Well, you may set your mind 
at rest. Dépend upon it, I shall be silent, 
if not for you or her, for another person." 

" Another person ? " asked Atherton quickly. 
" What do you mean ? What do you 
know ? What is that young Heriot to you ? 
Or is there soine one else whom I don't 
know ? " 

" Oh," she said with sudden anger, born of 
terror, " how many questions you ask ! How 
am I to answer them ail? I hâve told you 
that I will do what I can, why do you try to 
force me to say more ? " 

Atherton jumped up. 

"I hâve worn out your patience, and no 
wonder. I shall take myself off, and then 
perhaps you will forgive me. Doh't forget 
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that your good offices are engaged on 
behalf, in spite of my having prosed you 
death." 

He went ont of a side window, and she g 
him cross the lawn towards the wood. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"honour, justice, gekerosity ?" 

Olivia hesitated. Arthur, when he left her, 

had struck across the grass, and she guessed 

where he was going — to a wild little walk in 

a wood, to reaoh which you crossed a stream 

"by a rustic bridge. It was a solitary place ; 

brambles and nettles grew unchecked; Olivia 

had a strong dislike to the spot, but Atherton 

pretended to find an attraction in its dark 

shades. Something impelled her to follow 

him, something held he.r back. Her whole 

being, indeed, seemed at this moment to be 

dragged on that side and this, swayed by 

impulse, tossed by passion, yet drawn by 

something better, nobler. It was strange 

that at the time when Atherton was really 

nearer to her than he had ever been before, 

this drawing should hâve gathered strength ; 
vol. n. 35 
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strange, because the meaning of it was to 
undo what she had been striving affcer; strange, 
because it would bring misery when bliss was 
near. She said to herself again and again 
that she was a fool. She had but to wait, 
time would give her what she wanted. And yet 
she was miserably wretched and dissatisfied; 
and though his last words rang in her ears, 
she was haunted by two other words — " I 
trust." 

She rose up slowly, and walked in Arthttr's 
track across the grass. It was laid down for 
pasture, and was rough and uneven, with 
thicker clumps where a mole had stirred the 
soil. In other parts the cattle had grazed 
closely, and Olivia picked her way with : 
mechanical care where the grass was shortest 
and driest. She hated damp, and any kind 
of disfigurement for herself or her dress. A 
bruise, a hurt of any sort, was répulsive ta 
her, not for the pain, but because there was 
something ugly in the thing. When she was 
a little child she had refused to allow it to 
be possible that she had the measles; her 
indignation at the idea was so great that they 
had been obliged to humour her. 
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What she should say to Atherton after she 
had overtaken him she did not in the least 
know, and, in fact, declined to face it, pre- 
ferring to leave it to the impulse of the 
moment. Perhaps she would say nothing, 
after ail. She conld not understand the 
curious pressure which was at work within 
her, but every now and then a momentary 
flash seemed to show her forces which were 
as powerful as they were unwelcome. She 
was going after him in obédience to thèse 
forces, at the same time she tried to ignore 
them, to put down her action to a certain 
curiosity. 

On the bridge she hesitated again. The 
rain of the past days had filled the little 
stream with such new energy that it was 
bustling along, and hurrying ail that could 
be hurried into its own busy race. Sticks 
were there and grasses swirling; miniature 
currents and eddies, and rush of waters over 
stones; on the small banks meadow-sweet 
and loose-strife blossomed. Olivia could see 
the dark path from the bridge, but only 
partiaJly; she herself was more distinctly 
placed in view, and the next moment she 
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perceived Atherton ooming towards her. He 
joined her on the bridge; they leaned over 
it without at first speaking. It was she who 
broke the silence. 

" What a large pretence at — nothing ! " she 
said, pointing to the water. 

" Aparable," said Atherton, looking up with 
a laugh. "And not the first I hâve found 
hère. Hâve y ou corne in pursuit of the same 
thing?" 

"No," said Olivia slowly. "I hâve corne 
— I hardly know for what. There was some~ 
thing I thought of saying to you. Perhaps, 
affcer ail, it will not be said." 

Atherton showed no curiosity. " I like thîs 
path as well as any part of the Grange," he 
remarked, " but I don't beheve any one else 
shares my prédilection." 

" Not I, certainly. It is gloomy, and I 
hâte gloom. Why should one voluntarily 
make one's self misérable ? " 

There was an odd eagerness in the way 
Olivia put this question, almost as if she 
were calling upon her companion to solve a 
problem which was agitating her. He 
noticed nothing, however, and certainly had 
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no thought that it bore seriously upon hîs 
own happiness. 

"Why, indeed?" he said. "There can 
hardly be anythîng more unnecessary, con- 
fiidering the sort of struggle that bas to go 
on in tbe opposite direction." 

"And yet," sbe returned, still earnestly 
*— "yet it seems as if one could bardly 
avoid it." 

" Voluntarily ? " 

"Voluntarily." 

"I don't prétend to understand y ou," be 
said, witb some impatience. " I don't think 
you are a person to cboose anything very 
disagreeable of your own free will, unless it 
were to avoid worse." 

"Ah! Worse? Let me understand wbat 
you mean by tbat word. I suppose you are 
«mJdng o£ Lo*» ? - 

"You use sucb strong expressions," be said 
witb surprise ; " I was not suggesting tbat 
you were bkely to be visited by after-resultâ 
so terrible. Wbat I meant was, that honour, 
generosity, common justice, may possibly 
sometimes drive us to do what is, what must 
be, painful." 
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She looked quickly at him ; there was not 
a sign of consciousness in his expression. 

" You talk like a book ! " she said, with & 
short laugh. 

"It is your fault, then, for putting nie 
through a catechism. At any rate, none of 
thèse solemn things we hâve mentioned mil 
be wounded or conjured up by my path* 
Corne into it, and own that you are frightened 
by bugbears." 

But she made no movement to leave the 
rail, from which she was pulling off small bits 
of lichen, and letting them drop to be swept 
away by the small stream. 

"Oh, I don't dispute what you say, Mr* 
Atherton — let me see, what are your trio? 
Honour, justice, generosity — excellent qualities 
aU of them: " 

u Good Heavens!" he interrupted, "one 
would suppose I had been accusing you of 
running them down ! " 

"Oh no ; you hâve only been showing me 
your code of virtues. You should, however, 
remember that women hâve not the crédit of 
placing the same value upon them as you 
men. We are sometimes accused" — the 
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words fell from her slowly — " of setting them 
conveniently aside." 

" Some women might do so — so might some 
Bien," said Atherton significantly. His tone 
said more than his words. 

"You mean," said Olivia, still as if she 
were reflecting, " that such a course would 
forfeit the respect of — of — well, let us take 

you for an example . You, then, would 

treat the unhappy culprit to ail the vials of 
your contempt?" 

Atherton looked annoyed. " Why should 
we drag in personalities ?" 

"Why? Oh, to make it interesting, of 
course," she said more lightly. " Don't you 

know enough of women " She inter- 

rupted herself. " But I sometimes think, 
Mr. Atherton, that you know very httle 
îndeed about us." 

"I- dare say you are right. You hâve 
always been considered a difficult subject." 

" If you knew more, I fancy you would add 
some limitations to that motto of yours." 

Olivia's tone had become mocking. 

"You want to make me retract. Not I." 

She seemed this time to hâve no answer 
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ready. Any bystander who had interested 
him self in listening to the conversation 
between thèse two, might hâve noticed a care- 
lessness of manner in him, with a very carefol 
watchfulness in her, as if she were bent on 
weighing to the hair's breadth whatever fell 
from him. She gave no other sign of how 
much his unconscious words hurt her; he 
had no glimmer of the storm which was at 
work in her heart; the impossibility which 
he found of receiving her hints, the frank 
trust which they could not penetrate, her own 
love, misery, cowardice, made her writhe with 
humiliation and despair. He thought she was 
waiting for him to continue the subject, for 
which he was disinclined. But there was 
always a certain interest in a conversation with 
Olivia, and something of the unexpected to 
keep you alive. Nor was it that there had ever 
been much difl&culty about it that, now that 
she knew his position with regard to Dorothy, 
it seemed especially easy and unconstrained. 
His opinion of her had immensely changed 
since those first days on board ship, when he 
had taken a very superficial impression of her, 
and had been, so he thought, a fool. At this 
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■moment she was a great deal nearer him — 

except Dorothy, perhaps the nearest. He 

3>itied lier intensely. Such a life as hers was 

- enough to spoil anybody ; enough, also, to 

sicken one of existence. He did not ask 

himself how far Olivia was responsible for it 

— a man is ready enough with excuses for a 

woman, especially a béautiful woman — but he 

wished she could be taken out of it, and 

-given a chance ; and sometimes the wish even 

went so far as to create a wondering thought 

whether he were not the man who should do 

it, instead of wasting time and unhappiness 

-over a girl who apparently No, he could 

not think that Dorothy did not care for him ; 
<until he were sure of this, the thought took 
no real hold upon him. At the same time, 
it had begun to exist. 

Perhaps it was a proof that a certain 
amount of friendship had been established 
between thèse two, that they remained silent 
:for what seemed a long time, leaning over the 
jrough railings and watching the little tur- 
jnoil going on beneath them. Affcer a while, 
Atherton put a very commonplace question. 

" Where are we to ride this afternoon ? " 
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1 1 t Wïnchfield . I promised Mrs . Hammond 
to corne in." 

" Your uncle was saying this morning that 
you ought not to ride Lady Di with only the 
groom." 

" I hope you told him that he was absurd." 

" On the contrary, I quite agreed with him. 
Lady Di is not safe." 

" Her paces are perfect." 

" That may be ; but she has a bad trick of 
stopping suddenly and twisting round, which 
might unseat the best rider." 

"Oh, I look out for it." 

"Some day, however, you may forget. 
Don't you ever indulge in brown studies ? " 

"Only in black ones," said Olivia, with a 
laugh which had some pain in it. 

Atherton looked at her. 

" Then don't give Lady Di the benefit of 
them," he said gravely. " She goes well 
enough with another horse by her side." 

"Ah, I can't promise you so much," said 
Olivia. " It would be to give up my principal 
pleasure; and, I assure you, we understand 
each other, and keep within bounds." 

It was delightful to her that he should 
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interest himself in her welfare. Her eyes 
brightened, a délicate colour tinged her 
cheeks; for the moment everything was put 
aside. 

"Well, I don't know," said Atherton, only 
haJf satisfied. "If I'were Colonel Molyneux, 
I believe I should " 

" Carry things with a strong hand ? Well, 
make believe," she said, smiling. 

"No, it would not be safe; it might only 
end in disaster," he said, in the same tone. 
"There is the luncheon bell. And, after ail, 
you hâve not told me what it was you had to 

"Hâve I not?" said Olivia, turning away. 
" Then it must hâve been because you would 
not listen. We shall see. Perhaps this affcer- 
noon." 

But by the afternoon she appeared to hâve 
forgotten her purpose, if it ever existed ; and, 
indeed, there was an effectuai bar in the pré- 
sence of Colonel Molyneux and of Stephen on 
his pony. His holidays were drawing to an 
end, and his uncle was quite satisfied with the 
success of his designs in taking the Grange, 
for Stephen's holidays had been ail a boy' s 
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playtime should be, cricket, fishing, riding — 
the last few days he had been tramping affcer 
tbe partridges at his uncle's heels, and it was 
this excitement which at présent fiUed his 
mind. Tbere was not a stubble-field be passed 
but he must stare at it over the hedge, and 
calculate its chances as to birds. As for the 
turnips, you would hâve supposed ail the 
future prospects of his life depended upon 
their improvement. The colonel listened, and 
smiled grim satisfaction. 

" How proud he is of him ! " said Atherton 
to Olivia, once when the two had stayed 
behind attracted by some interests of this sort. 

" Yes ; and he is the first of us out of whom 
he has got any satisfaction. My father was 
Uncle Edmund's favourite brother, he adored 
him ; when he died he tried to give his 
heart to poor Walter, but they never got on 
together : I hâve always been too worldly for 
him ; but Stephen is not at ail a bad boy, and 
he is the very apple of his eye. I foresee that, 
until Stephen is out in the world, we shall ail 
hâve to knock under to my lord, and mamma 
finds it a little hard." 

Atherton and Olivia stopped at the Ham- 
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monds', while the others rode on to Winch- 
field, meanîng to call for them on the way 
back. Two or three officers were as usual in 
attendance, but more serious talk tban was 
common was going on, for news had just 
corne down of complications in one of our 
dependencies, and possibilities of war excited 
the speakers. Little Mrs. Hammond was pale 
but animated : it was known that her hus- 
band's régiment was first for foreign service ; 
she would never hâve owned to it, but she 
had not slept a wink the night before for 
thinking of this. Her talk, however, was 
spiritedly warlike, for she kept her fears for 
Tom's private ear; and the officers were 
young unmarried men, burning with a désire 
to see service, and hoping that vigorous 
measures would now be in the ascendant. 
Altogether the political situation was in- 
teresting. Atherton listened without con- 
tributing more than brief monosyllables to 
the discussion. His thoughts had leapt for- 
ward to certain contingencies, which were 
mixed up with others in which Dorothy was 
çoncerned. He intended to make one more 
effort to see her, and to find out whether ail 
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were as when he last spoke. If she were 
indeed engaged to Jim, if ail was over so far 
as his hopes were concerned, then he began 
to feel as if he no longer cared to stay in 
England; and as he had good interest, and 
as in this same colony a tide of movement 
was sweeping men in and out of posts, it 
seemed to him that présent events might be 
shaping his own personal history more busily 
than he had dreamed of a little while before. 

Olivia did not know of what he was think- 
ing, but she noticed his abstraction, and grew 
graver herself. When they rode away with 
her nncle, he too was full of the news, and 
wishing that Stephen were only old enough 
to go out. 

"Ah, you young men, this is your century !" 
he said regretfully to Atherton. "Life has 
grown shorter than ever; before you hâve 
time to look round you are clapped on the 
shelf. I am trying to teach Stephen that 
men of fiffcy are not décrépit." 

He talked more than he generally talked ail 
the way home, while both Atherton and Olivia 
were more than usually silent. Atherton was 
making up his mind, Olivia was endeavouring 
to stifle her better nature. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



AN ÀNNOUNCEMENT. 



Atherton made what he told himself should 
be his last venture the next morning. It was 
a gloomy rain-bedraggled day, without a glint 
of sunshine to clieer it, only a threatening of 
worse in the sky, a hanging of moisture every- 
where, and no spirit to shake it off. AU the 
evergreens which Dorothy had tried to redùce 
into proportion were dripping ; water stood on 
the ground ; it was the more depressing 
because it wanted the excitement of a regular 
downpour. There was a desponding-looking 
ûgare at the window as he came towards the 
door; it was Gina. He could almost hâve 
sworn that he saw another outline behind, but 
when he had been duly ushered upstairs, the 
only persons there besidès Figaro, who never 
failed in his greeting, were Mrs. Nesbitt and 
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Mm well enough to put her thought înto 
words. " I don't suppose I can judge ; I 
never hâve a minute myself," she added, 
fixaggerating, as peôple unconsciously do 
&bout their work and their sleeplessness. 
11 And then it is quite différent with women, 
who hâve such an advantage in needlework. 
I wish my two nièces were fonder of it." 

"But Miss Gina has a suf&ciently absorb- 
îng occupation ? " 

"Yes," said Mrs. Nesbitt, with a sigh. 
But she looked and felt as if it would be 
infinitely better for Gina to sew a seam. 

Gina herself smiled and blushed. "I am 
working hard, Mr. Atherton," she said, in a 
low voice. " I don't know if I shall ever do 
any good." 

" Isn't it uphill work ? " 

" Oh, it is ! Sometimes I believe I should 
— not give up, but lose heart altogether, if it 
were not for.Dorothy." 
. " And Jim," put in Mrs. Nesbitt. 

" Yes, and Jim," said the girl soffcly. 
." "Jim is our clergyman's son," explained 
Mrs. Nesbitt. "He is very good to us ail, 
more like my own child." 

vol. il. 36 
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Atherton straightened himself in his chair. 
"Is Miss Leigh at home?" he demanded. 
" I should be glad to see her before I go." 

" Call your sister, Gina," said Mrs, Nesbitt. 
" She was in the room just before yon arrived." 

Gina was absent rather longer than seemed 
joecessary, and when she came back she 
looked bewildered. 

"Dorothy has — has gone ont," she an- 
nonnced briefly. # 

" Gone ont ! In this weather, too ! My 
dear child, yon must be mistaken." 

" No, she is gone," persisted Gina. "And 
it is so fdnny that she did not call Figaro." 

" She had a cold ; she should not hâve been 
so imprudent," said Mrs. Nesbitt, distressed. 

Atherton's face darkened as he listened. He 
had not the shadow of a donbt that Dorothy 
had seen him coming to the honse, that hers 
was the figure he had beheld behind Gina ; she 
had left the room to avoid him, and now it 
seemed had gone so f ar as to quit the house. 
Be it so. " Farewell, love, nnkind love,"— 
he had made his last throw, and it had failed. 
There was no more to be done. He was not 
the man to force himself upon her against her 
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will. Hère was his answer once more, and it 
was équivalent to shutting the door abruptly 
in his face. He rose directly, and Mrs. 
Nesbitt, with a hasty mental glance at the 
capacities of the larder for supplying a mascu- 
line meal, asked whether he would not stay 
for luncheon. 

" Thank you, I must go back," said Ather- 
ton. And then he turned to Gina. " Will 
^oa tell your sister that I am sorry she should 
lave been obliged to go out, particularly as 
J shall be leaving the place immediately." 

" But you will soon corne back ? " said Mrs. 
Nesbitt cordially. 

" No," he replied. " I hâve hope of some 
•fcmployment which if it cornes will take me 
out of England, and in that case it may be 
long years before I return. My idle time is 
over." 

It was impossible for even Mrs. Nesbitt to 
avoid perceiving that he spoke of his departure 
with far more confidence than he had shown 
ten minutes before. She was a little bewildered 
by it, and by Dorothy's sudden flight, and yet 
what linfr could exist between the two ? Ather- 
ion's manner, moreover, was altered ; his good- 
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bye wanted his nsual easy oordiaKty. When 
he was gone, she remarked upon it. 

"Iam afraid he was vexed. It was not very 
polite of Dorothy." » 

' " It was very rude," declared Gina, witb 
tinwonted véhémence. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Nesbitt, looking at her^ 
"butstill " 

Àtherton, îndeed, walked angrily along the^ 
road, feeling himself aggrieved. Thîs, then^ 
was the end of it ail, of his odd unsatisfactory^ 
wooing. He considered, with some truth, thate- 
more was owing to him, and that Dorothy* 
might hâve vouchsafed a civîler answer thi 
was expressed by her abrupt flight ; if she 
told him they must meet no more, she coul 
hâve had her way in less school-girl fashion— 
The pain in his heart was very sharp, it woulcL 
hâve been sweeter, more womanly of her, to 
hâve done something to soothe it — ^to hâve 
given him at least a few kind words to carry 
away with him into the years. 

However, — there was the pain without any 
soothing, and the besfc he could do was to put 
a brave face upon the matter. 

So he got back in the course of the day to the 
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Orange, and wrote a letter to his friend, giving 
Mm a definite answer to a question which had 
heen asked half in jest. If, as was now pretty 
sure, he came into office, and if any post in 
thèse distant and disturbed colonies became 
vacant, Atherton pledged himself to accept it, 
He felt when he sent the letter that he had 
fiigned his fate. His administrative powers 
were of a high class, and had brought récog- 
nition, added to which he was indiffèrent 
whether he got the thing or not. He said 
to himself bitterly, that if he had been a 
poor devil to whom it made ail the différence 
in life, instead of not caring a brass farthing 
about the matter, he might hâve waited a 
long while ; but now he felt sure of getting it. 
He told them what he had done at dinner, 
and added that he should go up the next day 
and see his friend. Olivia made no sign. 
Colonel Molyneux warmly congratulated him 
on his chances. 

" Yoù will get it," he said ; " I see luck in 
your eye." 

Atherton, who was feeling as if luck were 
dead against him, stared at this speech, which 
was, however, made in ail good faith. 
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Lady Molyneux inquired whether the climate 
of this particular place were not good for 
neuralgia? In that case, she thought they 
might go out and pay him a visit. 

" Then I shall answer for its curing ail the 
ills of life," said Atherton. " Meanwhile, as my 
invitation may be thought a little prématuré, 
pray don't hint at it. You hâve been such 
kind friends " 

He did not finish his sentence, Olivia 
darted a look at him, then turned away her 
head. She did not seek any privât e talk with__ 
him that evening, or even give him the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting it ; she sat in a deep— 
armchair, a little in the shadows, and seldom 
spoke. But in the morning, just before tin 
dogcart drove round to take him to th( 
station, he came upon her alone in the morn- 
ing room. She was standing at the window, 
looking vaguely at nothing in paxticulao:; and, 
although she immediately knew who had— ^5 
corne into the room, she did not turn he] 
head. Atherton, however, walked directly up 
to her. 

" This is a longer good-bye than usual, I 
suspect," he said, " unless I could be inhumait 
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enough to wish that Lady Molyneux's 
neuralgia might bring y ou out." 

"I suppose you will go ? " said OKvia, in a 
dull tone. 

" I suppose so. I had a telegram this 
Corning, desiring me to corne up and see 
B without delay." 

" And— other things ? " 

Her voioe faltered. He said decidedly — 

"They are at an end." Then in a softer 
Voice, " Thank you for remembering." 

There was a dangerous feeling in his heart 
that she was kinder than Dorothy ; some 
sort of veiled vision of future days, when the 
pain might be deadened, and he might corne 
back. — He came a step nearer to her. 

" And you?" 

"Yes, I?" 

For the first time she turned and looked 
full àt him, and if the look had been less 
xinflinchingly direct, he could hâve sworn 
there were tears in her eyes. 

" Before we meet again, it is probable that 
you will be married." 

Her answer was another example of the 
nnexpectedness of her announcements. 
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" Yes," she said quietly, " I shall be married 
to Lord Eastshire." 

" Good Heavens !" crîed Atherton, inamaze 

ment ; " but y ou told me " 

" I told you I was not engaged to him. I 
was not; but I may be when I speak the 
word, and I am going to speak the word..— 
Even otherwise, Mr. Atherton, I gave you 
warning that a woman's word is not infallibly 
to be trusted, in spite of your immense 
faith." 

" I trust you, nevertheless," said Atherton 
emphatically. 

" Don'fc, don't, don't ! " she exclaimed, 
flashing round upon him. " Oh, I wish — I 
wish I could — without " 

" Persuade me without cause ? " he asked, 
with a laugh. 

" Persuade you without proof." 

He looked astonished. Olivia was exoited ; 
but she was evidently in earnest, and he 
could not understand her meaning. 

" You are bent upon sending me away with 
a puzzle ; but I don't like the subject, and I 
shall leave it in obscurity." 

" Very well," she said, letting her hands 
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■<lrop heavily. " If one day it is clear to you, 
— try to make what excuse you can." 

» 

"Well," he went on, "you delight in 
•Surprises, and you hâve given me one to-day. 
"What am I to do — wish you happiness? I 

Hbelieve Lord Eastshire is a capital fellow " 

" Why don't you say he is the heir to a 
<lnkedom, and enormously rich ? " said Olivia 
-coldly. 

" Because I do not think those advantages 
would be enough for you." 

" I give you up ! You will never under- 
rstand me." 

The words sounded like words which are 
-spoken in jest, yet Atherton had an immé- 
diate impression that they were passionate, 
earnest. He was not sorry that at this 
moment he was told that the dogcart was at 
the door. Olivia's farewell was restrained, 
almost cold ; his own was warmer. 

"In spite of your rebuffs, you know that 
you hâve my most sincère wishes for your 
happiness," he said, holding her hand. " I 
wish I felt sure that you were going the right 
way to work to ensure it." 

" Happiness ! " she repeated, with an odd 
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expression. "Oh, that goes for grantedî 
Good-bye. I hope y ou will hâve as many 
appointments as you can possibly désire.' 9 
* As he drove away, he pondered a little on 
her words. He had no particularly keen wish 
to ^get what he was now going after, ancl 
whatever it might bring him looked dull 
without any touch of strong interest or 
sympathy to give it a flavour. He knew by 
expérience that once in harness his work 
might become absorbing, and this was con- 
solât ory as to the future, but scarcely helped 
him over the présent flatness. However, the 
very idea of work is welcome to an active- 
minded man, and he was glad that it lay 
before him. He had resolved to put away 
from him his summer's dream, cost him what 
it might ; but he could not so easily dispose 
of thèse last few minutes with Olivia. Her 
face haunted him. Was it possible that she 
$ras misérable ? And why ? 

He would not hâve needed to ask thei 
question if he had seen her that morning^ 
when he was out of the house. She pressed 
her face against the window to stare at the 
dogcart so long as it remained in sight ; then 
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paced the room from one end to the other, 
walking as quickly as she could, and forcing 
lier fingers against her throbbing temples. 
Misérable ! She would hâve laughed at the 
word, it seemed so utterly inadéquate to 
express the tumult of wretohedness which 
oppressed her. Misérable ! She loathed and 
despised herself for not even keeping the 
poor courage she had conjured up. Once 
she sat down at the writing-table, and dashed 
oflf a few hasty words— " Corne bachj I hâve 
something to tell y ou" and ran to the 
bell to send the telegram. But, with her 
hand on the bell, she drew back, hesitated, 
and tore the paper into twenty fragments, 
telling herself that she could not face his 
scorn. 

Exhaustion came upon her at last in the 
midst of the hasty pacing up and down which 
she had resumed, and she flung herself into a 
chair, with a dull longing for rest. But what 
rest was to be got, when Atherton's words 
swayed backwards and forwards like sledge- 
hammers in her brain ? " I trust you, never- 
theless," he had said. Presently she sprang 
up again, goaded by this intolérable remem- 
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brance, and resumed her weary walk, like that 
of a caged animal. 

It seemed to her that many hours had 
passed thus before she recollected that she was 
going with Lady Molyneux to luncheon at the 
Lumleys'. It was not yet, however, one 
o'clook ; she rang the bell, sent a message to 
her mother that she had a headache and 
could not go, and dragged herself up to her 
own room. By-and-by Lady Molyneux came 
to the door; but Olivia had locked it, and 
answered that she would rather be undis- 
turbed. Then she heard the carriage drive 
away. And then she threw herself on the 
floor, and caught her breath with dry hard 
sobs, and felt that life was unbearable. 

It was the first time in her proud life that 
she had ever consciously longed for help. 
Now her heart, battered and bruised, was 
feebly appealing to something beyond itself. 
Now she began to wonder whether this Some- 
thing — for it was ail vague and misty — 
actually was there ; whether the air, to which 
she flung her moans, was not, after ail, an 
empty space, but filled with a Présence, real 
and definite, and making itself felt. If, stirred 
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by this strange new thought, she prayed, it 
was a very doubtfol prayer, somethîng after 
this fashion ; " God ! — if there be a God — 
give me some comfort." Nothing better. She 
had lived in a Christian land, and gone through 
such observances as were considered respect- 
able ; but, for any inward reaching, or sensé 
of the great Fatherhood, she might hâve been 
a heathen so far as any perceptible effect was 
there. But now, in the criais of her life, this 
love of hers, which, however much she had 
failed in it, was real, was like the first touch 
of the leaven. God was using it for His 
instrument. 

She felt miserably ill — ail her bones ached 
with lying on the floor ; her eyes were heavy 
with unshed tears. She sat up and pushed 
back her hair, and rested her face on her 
hands. After a while she stood upright, and 
went slowly over to the writing-table, and 
remained for some time looking at it, before 
she finally sat down and took a pen in her 
hand. Even then ail her movements were 
curiously slow. She began, " Dear" and 
paused. Finally, she either changed or made 
up her mind, for she wrote thèse Unes with 
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excessive rapidity — " Dear Lord Eastshire, if 
you still wish it, y ou may corne as soon as this 
reaches y ou." She folded and directed the 
letter, still hastily, and as if time pressed ; and 
then, with another sheet of note-paper before 
her, deliberated again. Twice, three times 
she began, and tossed her letter on one side. 
What she at last finished was almost as brief 
as the first she had written: "Dear Miss 
Leighj I am anœious to speaJc to you. Will 
you corne in the pony-carriage which I send 
with this note ?" It read awkwardly, tin- 
graciously, but for this Olivia cared little. 
She rang the bell, gave her orders, and 
desired that Miss Leigh when she arrived 
should be brought up to her own room. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



TWO WOMEN. 



Dobothy's first impulse, on receiving this some- 
what peremptory invitation, was to refuse. 
Why should Miss Molyneux demand her pré- 
sence? and why, if she had anything to 
eay, could she not corne herself and say it? 
Moreover, she misdoubted what she was going 
to hear. It was through Miss Molyneux that 
bitter knowledge had corne to her already; 
and though it might be that ail was over, 
and nothing now remained to wound her any 
more, she shrank from a touch on the sore. 
She shrank — and yet, to tell the truth, no 
fresh pain seemed so intolérable as the dull 
blank of hearing nothing, knowing nothing. 
Mr. Atherton's appointment had been hinted 
at in the papers. Mrs. Nesbitt had com- 
mented upon it. " He appeared to me to 
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make uphis mînd so quickly — quite snddenly, ,,> 
she said. " Probably it had long been in his 
thoughts," said Mr. Heriot, doing his best to- 
help her through the tangle. No more had 
corne to Dorothy's ears, and she felt that she 
could endure any suffering if she might know 
with greater certainty. 

When she at length went slowly into her 
room, Gina was there, and she tossed the 
note to her without a word. Gina also read 
it silently, but she said presently- 

" I wish she wanted me." 

Something in the tone made Dorothy look 
at her, and she fancied that there were tears 
in her soft eyes. Somehow or other, of late 
it had struck Dorothy that tears had risen 
there very readily, and it came npon her 
sharply now that the old complète confidence 
between them no longer existed. There was 
a good deal which she kept back from Gina ; 
was it possible that there was some sorrow 
distressing Gina, from which she on her part 
was shut out ? She flung down her hat, and 
kissed her sister. 

"Is anything the matter?" she asked. 
" Don't tell me that you are unhappy too ? " 
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" Too ? " repeated Gina reproachfully. " Oh, 
Dorothy, when you hâve everything ! " 

"Hâve I ? " said Dorothy with some bitter- 
ness. 

Then Gina, in an agony of self-reproach, 
flnng her arms round her. 

"Don't think that I grudge it to you, 
darling ! " she cried, " I am not so wicked 
as that ; it is only — only — that I am so 
foolish " 

" Grudge it — grudge what ? " cried Dorothy, 
bewildered, "Is it Miss Molyneux? — Are 
you disappointed ? " 

" Yes, yes," exelaimed Gina, hastily drying 
her eyes; "I am a goose, and I am disap- 
pointed — that is it. The carriage is waiting 
ail this time, hère is your hat, hère are your 
gloves, Dolly, you must be quick." 

" When I corne back " began Dorothy. 

" Yes, when you corne back — but now go ! " 
said her sister, pushing her out of the room. 

Olivia was too well accustomed to hâve her 

wîll obeyed to doubt that her summons would 

bring Dorothy, if she were in the house. But 

it was possible that she might be out, and 

there was evidently some delay. A little 
yol. u. 37 
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more, and her resolution might fail her, for 
she had already a hundred times repented 
it. She had resumed her restless waJk up 
and down the room, and the fatigue of mind 
and body, and the battle of émotion which 
she had undergone, had so changed and 
dimmed her beauty, that Dorothy's first im- 
pression on coming into the room was that 
it was a stranger who faced her — a stranger, 
white and hollow-eyed, who stared at her as 
if she were a ghost. For an instant she 
paused at the door, uncertain. Olivia, how- 
ever, took no notice of her hésitation; what 
she immédiat ely noted was that Dorothy's 
second glance went to the writing-table." 

" You see it has gone," she said, answering 
the unspoken question with an abrupt absence 
of greeting. 

" Yes, I see," said Dorothy as directly. 

Olivia sat down, and pointed to another 
chair; it appeared as if she had no longer 
strength to stand. She looked so ghastly 
that Dorothy was on the point of asking 
whether she were ill, when she said — 

" Tell me whether Mr. Atherton wished to 
marry you?" 
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The other hesitated, but there was some- 
thing so irrésistible in the force with which 
Olivia put the question, that she found her- 
self, almost against her will, making a sign of 
absent. 

" And you refased him ? Why ? " 

"You can ask that!" exclaimed Dorothy, 
with swift indignation ; " affcer what you hâve 
told me, you can ask that ! " 

Olivia scarcely seemed to notice her anger ; 
she was absorbed in one current of thought, 
and indiffèrent to anything beyond its bounds. 
Even Dorothy, in the heat of her displeasure, 
was conscious of some sort of fixed purpose in 
the mind of her companion, and impressed by 
it, so that she drew a long breath and waited. 
Olivia's next remark, however, had little 
apparent connection with the subject on hand. 

" I wish I knew you better," she said, look- 
ing intently at Dorothy. 

" Me ? " said the girl, in surprise. " Yet we 
hâve not much in common." 

" It is not from any idea of friendship," said 
Olivia coolly; "it is merely that I should 
like to know what influences you. One thing 
I can answer for — you are proud." 
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It is the sîn which we most readily allow in 
ourselves, and Dorothy felt no angerat the 
charge, 

" But I think also," continuée! Olivia, in the 
same tone, " that you may be cold." 

"Do you expect me to défend myself?" 
said the girl, looking at her in great wonder. 

" Did you refuse him, then, altogether from 
what you gathered from me, or because you 
did not care enough for him? I do not 
understand you. I suppose his asking you 
was a proof that — at any rate — he did not — 
care any longer for me ? " 

She spoke thèse last words slowly, heavily,. 
as if they were forced from her. Dorothy 
started up, walked to the window, and came 
back to her seat. 

"I do not admit that you hâve the right 
to put thèse questions," she said, with heat, 
" but do you imagine I would listen to any 
man who at the same time was telling the 
same taie to two ? " 

Olivia's face darkened. " How dare you 
speak so of him ? " she said. 

" Is it not so ? " said Dorothy, with passion. 
" If not, it is you who are responsible. You 
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made me understand at Venice that he had 
proposed to you. In London you implied the 
same. You brought me hère the other .day 
that you might wound me by showing me his 
picture " 

" And why did I do this ? " interrupted Miss 
Molyneux steadily. " How foolish you were ! 
If it had been as you thought, should I hâve 
been likely to trouble myself with your fançies 
in the matter ? Could you not see that I 
wished to find out the real state of affairs? 
You do not care for him, if you did, such a 
llitte thing would not hâve been enough to 
keep you apart." 

- " Is truth a little thing — or honour ? " cried 
the girl. 

" Mine is, I think," said Olivia with a short 
laugh. 

"What do you want me to understand?" 
said Dorothy impatiently. Her breath came 
and went quickly, her eyes were fixed upon 
the other. " Do you mean that ail this time 
you hâve been misleading me ?" 

" I expected a stronger word to slip out," 
Olivia said with another laugh. " How you 
will trimnph if I say yes !" 
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But there was something so bitter, sa 
despairing in her tone, that the girl re- 
coiled. 

" Don't speak like that — how could I 
triumph ! But tell me quickly ! " 

" Then you do care for him ? " 

lt Care ! " repeated Dorothy scornfully. 

" And you will marry him, and tell him ail 
this little history ? " 

Dorothy made an effort to subdue herself 
and to speak steadily. 

" Whether I shall ever marry him I don't 
know — very likely it is too late for that ; but 
if you hâve any compunction, you will tell me 
that he has not been to blâme." 

"And on the whole, perhaps, I owe you 
something," said Olivia. " Were you thinking 
of me when you refused him ? " 

" No, of himself ! " cried the girl impetu- 
ously. 

" Ah ! " said Olivia, regarding her curiously* 
" You hâve, then, what is called a high stan- 
dard. You expect perfection." 

"I expect truth." 

" I, on the contrary, should not in the least 
hâve minded if he had twenty times sworn 
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that he loved you, provided only that he came 
back to me in the end." 

Dorothy's impatience was strung to its 
highest pitch. It seemed as if only a step from 
her was hidden the secret which to know was 
to hâve ail her life changed ; as if happiness 
were waiting there with her veil half raised, 
and yet her feet were tied; she could not 
advance, she could not penetrate ; Olivia, with 
her half-mocking, half-bitter sentences, was 
holding her back. She would hâve been more 
angry and insistent, but that she could not 
fail to recognize the misery of her companion. 
Thèse utterances of hers, in which she ap- 
peared indiffèrent to the disclosure of her 
inmost feelings, could only hâve been wrung 
from a proud nature by a profound wretched- 
ness. The girl felt a generous désire to spare 
her further humiliation ; she said, more gently 
than she had yet spoken — 

" Only tell me what I ask, say in three 
words that he was not to blâme, and ne ver 
mind the rest — forget it." 

" That he was not to blâme ? " repeated 
Olivia reflectively. " Oh, but I cannot white- 
wash him so that he will quite corne up to 
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your idéal : I think amanis aJways to blâme 
who treats a woman as if she had no heart. 
But he never loved me, if that will content 
you." 

Dorothy paused. "Or said he did?" she 
asked slowly, turning away her eyes. 

" Or said he did," returned the other. " Is 
that enough ?" 

" Quite enough." 

" You do not care for explanations ? " 

" Not in the least." 

" I see you do not," said Olivia, regarding 
her. "Your eyes glisten, your lips smile; 
you hâve got ail you want. And yet you said 
just now that it might be too late." 

" Not too late to know that I may trust 
him entirely," said Dorothy. 

It was true ; she was transfigured. 

"Ah, trust!" returned the other. " So 
you, too, harp upon that word. Do you know 
his motto ? It is a foolish one — ' I trust.' " 

"That is not foolish; it is wise — wise and 
right. If I had acted upon it, it would hâve 
been much better." 

"Perhaps. But — don't you see? — he has 
trusted me y 
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"And you hâve spoken at last," said 
Dorothy'softly. She could forgive everything, 
.particularly to a woman who had loved Arthur, 
so long as she was unloved by him. 

" Yes — at last. And now what will you do ? 
Write and denounce me ? Do you know that 
I tried to tell him myself, and failed ? " 

"I don't wonder." 

"It was a humiliating thing for a girl to 
say, was it not? How would you hâve set 
about it, I wonder?" Then, as the girl was 
•silent, she continued sharjJly, "But, I forgot, 
you would never hâve plaeed yourself in that 
position. It was not ail my fault, though. I 
shall tell you the particulars." 

"Don't," said Dorothy, under Jier breath. 

"Yes; I intended you to hear ail. And 
yet, do you know, though you will not be- 
lieve it, I would almost rather tell him than 

you." 

i l Why should you say any more ? " said the 
other girl pleadingly. "You hâve told me 
everything that I wanted; leave the rest 
alone, and let us forget it." 

Olivia looked at her, turning her head from 
resting it in her hand. Her features seemed 
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to have sharpened in some extraordinary 
manner since the morning. 

" Tou can be generous, I see ; I almost 
wish that you were the reverse. However, 
you must hear me, for you will understand 
that there are — let us say, extenuating circum- 
stances. That first time at Veniee, if what I 
told you was a lie, I was so far from knowingp 
it that I was my own victim. I reeeived a 
letter. I believed it to be from Mr. Atherton ; 
it had no signature but the letter ' A.' Affcer- 
wards — afterwards, I found that the writer 
was your brother. Well ? " 

" Oh, it was hard ! " cried Dorothy im- 
pulsively. 

" Yes, it was hard," said Olivia, in the set 
dry voice in which she might have spoken of 
an indiffèrent person. " It was so hard that 
I could not make up my mind to retraot. I 
fancied that some day what had seemed so 
near would actually corne. I was unused'to 
such reverses of fortune. Make what moral 
you please out of my story, for I ask no pity 
from you." 

"Then I will say nothing," said Dorothy 
in a low voice. 
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"And when you talk it over with Mr. 
Atherton " 

"What do you take me for!" cried the 
girl. "I shaJl never talk it over with Mr. 
Atherton, for if we ever meet again there will 
be no need to tell him anything but tbat I 
was mistaken ; and if he is ready to trust, he 
will trust me." 

Olivia shook her head. 

"Ah, so you think. However, what does 
it matter ! — what does anything matter ! " 

Dorothy was silent. It seemed as if conso- 
lation were impossible, as if, touch as gently 
as she might, she could only irritate the 
wound. Something in Olivia's manner, in 
her voioe, in her face, struck her as beyond 
her powers of healing. Olivia went on — 

" Some people might call this expiation — I 
don't. I am sorry, I suppose — at any rate, 
humiliated ; but I can't say that I might not 
do it ail over again under the same circum- 
stances. That would be like myself. It is so 
unlike myself to be sitting hère, telling this 
to you — to you! — that" — she broke into a 
short, shuddering laugh — " I can hardly believe 
it. Do you think I am going to die ? It is 
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what people do then, isn't it? Only I am 
doing it for him, not for myself. But it is 
impossible for you to understand — please go 
now," she added suddenly, " I oan't bear any 
more." 

Dorothy stood up still silent. Words did 
not corne to her in any fashion which she 
thought could be of use; it seemed to her, 
rightly or wrongly, an impertinence to speak 
them. Her own feelings were in confusion, 
prominent among them were gladness and 
relief, and she was not sure that she could 
sufficiently keep them out of the sympathy, 
which, however, she was certain afifected her. 
Ail she could do was implicitly to carry out 
what Olivia showed she desired. But, as she 
silently turned away, there was a wistful look 
in her eyes, which the other noticed. And 
then Olivia did a strange thing. She caught 
her hands, and looked long and searchingly 
into her face, then, " Be good to him," she 
said, flinging her hands from her. 

When the girl went out of the door, Olivia 
was standing in the centre of the room, 
upright and motionless as stone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A GREAT MATCH. 



It will hâve been seen that hitherto Dorothy 
had kept silence as to what had been said or 
done by Mr. Atherton, so that her own people 
Were quite ignorant. She had done so because 
she had felt ashamed, and was therefore 
nnwilling to acknowledge it ; but now that 
she might be proud of her love, now that a 
great wave of happiness was softly carrying 
her, it was not only due to them to be told, 
but she longed infinitely to speak. When 
she reached home again, she ascertained that 
Mrs. Nesbitt and Jim were in the drawing- 
room. Jim was hanging a picture. Figaro 
sprang up to greet his mistress. 

"Where is Gina?" said Dorothy, putting 
in her head. 

"Shut up in her room, I suppose," said 
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Jim, in a tone of disgnst. "Dorothy, why 
on earth do you encourage her to lead the life 
of a limpet ? " 

But Dorothy was gone. In their own room 
Oina was sitting listlessly in the window-seat, 
with an open book before her. 

" Not painting ! " said Dorothy. 

" I am tired of it," said the girl, turning 
away her head; "and out of heart. because 
I don't get on. I wish " 

"What?" 

" That I could go away somewhere." 

" Away from us ail ? " exclaimed her sister 
dismayed. 

" Oh, you would get on very well without 
me." 

" Something is the matter," said Dorothy 
decidedly. " Listen, Gina. I said that when 
I came back to-day " 

"No; I don't want to hear," said Gina, 
trying to smile. " There is nothing. M 

" There is a great deal — ail about me." 

"Aboutyou?" 

"Yes, about me — me, Dorothy Leigh!" 
and, with a pretty gesture, she came and 
sat behind her sister, and laid her head upon 
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her shoulder. "Now, do you consent to 
hear?" 

" Oh, Dolly, tell me quickly ! " 

But the story was not to be told in snch a 
violent fashion; it was lingered over and 
Blowly unfolded, the more slowly, because 
3tfiss Molyneux's part could not be mentioned. 
That confidence was sacred with the girl for 
«ver. Once the two sisters silently kissed 
each other ; it was when Gina heard of the 
railway bridge. And several times in mute 
sympathy she squeezed Dorothy's hand. But 
when ail was finished, she said — 

" It was very good of Miss Molyneux to set 
things right, and tell you you were mistaken ; 
now you will always love her. Dorothy," 
she sighed, " does Jim know ? " 

" Oh, Gina ! Before you ! " 

"Well, you must tell him," said the girl 
feverishly. " Poor Jim ! " 

"Poor Jim! Why, you don't suppose," 
began Dorothy, breaking off into a little 
laugh. " Now, Gina, you don't suppose ! " 

"No ; I am quite sure." 

"Jim!" 

"Whynot?" 
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" Why, because it is simply the most absurct 
notion that ever entered your head ! Wliy — 
oh, Gina, Gina ! " 

"It is true. He car es for you — ever so 
much! " 

" I should hope so. Isn't he just the same 
as a brother to us both ? As for caring for 
me more than for you, or — so much! ,, said 
Dorothy, a sudden idea flashing into her 
mind. " Just now he told me not to let you 
turn into a limpet." 

"Oh," said Gina, brightening, "I never 
thought he would miss me." 

" Then you were very unkind ; go at once." 

It was not difficult to fathom the cause of 
Gina' s sadness, and, although Dorothy blamed 
herself for not having reached it before, she 
had an irrépressible conviction that now ail 
would go well. Nay, what could fail ? 

And yet it was a long way from being right 
while Atherton, wounded by her inexplicable 
refusai, was far away. At first she could 
think of nothing but the joy of knowing hîm 
to be true, of reflecting upon ail that he said 
or did without the figure of another con- 
tinually interposing itself between them ; but 
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it was only natural tkat soon she should désire 
more, and reqaire that he on his side should 
be satisfied. For must she not live in his 
thoughts as cdld, caprioious, unaccountable ? 
And then she was seized with a feverish con- 
viction that her conduct had killed love, and 
that he would hâve given her up. 

"My dear, but I can't understand," Mrs. 
Nesbitt had said in her quiet way, "for it 
seems to me very odd that you should hâve 
had such a wrong conviction with absolutely 
no foundation. Would not Mr. Atherton be 
puzzled? You are sure he meant what you 
fancy ? It ail appears to me most strange." 

But Mr. Heriot, when he heard it, smiled 
broadly. "I think I once warned you," he 
said, "that Time Aies fast. It will be Gina 
next." 

" That is ridiculous ! " exclaimed Mrs. Nes- 
bitt, roused to indignation. "Dorothy does 
not so much surprise me; but my shy awk- 
ward Gina will not leave my wing for a long 
while. Mr. Heriot, what are you thinking 
about?" 

To tell the truth, Dorothy did not know 
what to do. She could by no means calmly 

vol. ir. 38 
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put up with the idea of Atherton's going off 
to his distant appointaient without knowing 
anything of the change which had taken 
place. At first she had quite readily accepted 
this fate; but at the end of three days she 
thought it unendurable. Yet, unable as she 
was to tell him ail, she did not like to write. 
She could not talk to any one but Mrs. 
Nesbitt and Gina about it, and they were not 
good in emergencies. She wanted Archibald 
to advise her; but he was with the Grants at 
the Lakes, and could think of nothing but his 
own preponderating doubts. If she had seen 
him, she might hâve forced him to attend to 
what, coming before him in a letter, he would 
be too pre-occupied to admit into his mind. 
And she began to feel herself somewhat 
injured that at this critical point in her 
history there was no one to offer her counsel. 
Then she made up her mind to wait patiently; 
surely something would happen to give things 
the final twist into the right groove ; surely 
Arthur would corne down again, just once, 
before he turned his back upon English 
shores. It may be questioned whether a 
woman ever quite believes it possible that the 
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man who loves her will give up his object 
while she herself knows that he has a chance ; 
she trusts to some subtle influence, to — she 
knows not what, and is shocked when she 
learns that he is faithless. 

Olivia had more to trust to than this with 
Lord Eastshire ; she knew that the word she 
had sent would bring him, wherever he was, 
and that he had long been counting the days 
before the three months expired, during which 
she had condemned him to silence. When- 
ever she thought of him — and it was not often 
— she pictured him waiting faithfully, with an 
unchanged affection; but it must be owned 
that this attitude of patient ' appeal was apt 
to irritate her méditations, so that she would 
angrily push the image from her. 

When Lady Molyneux came home she 
went to her daughter's room, more full of 
commisération for her own sufferings through 
a dull luncheon than for Olivia's ailments. 
Even she, however, was shocked by the girPs 
ill looks. 

" Good A Heavens, OHvia, what hâve you 
been doing to yourself ! " she said in a vexed 
voice. " It quite gave me a turn to see you. 
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You must let me send for the doctor at once, 
indeed you must ; for if you hâve no con- 
sidération for me, you should hâve some for 
your complexion. If you go on like this you 
will grow absolutely plain. I shall order a 
fire to begin with." 

She moved to ring the bell, when Olivia's 
words stopped her. 

" There," she said, tossing a letter towards 
her, "that is to tell Lord Eastshire that he 
may corne." 

"Mydearest child! Actually! You hâve 
really made up your mind to make us ail 
happy ? Now, I call that excellent of you," 
cried her mother radiantly. " I shall keep the 
letter ; I shall give you no chance to retract." 

"I shall not retract," said Olivia, looking 
at her with her chin resting on her hand. 

" Then why do you look at me so?" said 
Lady Molyneux, smiling, but uneasy. 

"I was only wondering-— wondering what 
that word ' happy ' conveys to you. Do you 
— who hâve had a tolerable expérience of the 
world — sincerely believe that my marriage 
with Lord Eastshire will give you one day's 
happiness? " 
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" It is the only thing that can do so," cried 
Lady Molyneux enthusiastically. 

" Ah," said Olivia, turning away her head. 
The next moment she said more gently, 
" Well, I am glad — for your sake." 

"For your own, and for his. He will be 
the happiest of men, and he deserves it." 

"Yes, he deserves it," said Olivia unex- 
pectedly. " Only, unfortunately, in his case 
it will not be so easily secured." 

Lady Molyneux looked at her, but would 
ask no questions, nor allow the shadow of an 
argument to appear. Everything must run 
smoothly, little diffioulties be avoided, oddities 
ignored* Olivia had suddenly beoome more 
precious, and she was equal to any forbear- 
ance which should keep her in a good temper, 
at any rate until things had gone too far for 
withdrawal. Her first step was to send a man 
and horse to the post without waiting for the 
usual letter-carrier. Unknown to Olivia, she 
wrote a letter of her own to Lord Eastshire, 
a good deal longer and more gushing than the 
one Olivia had dashed off, full of assurances 
of his welcome to the Grange. Then she 
waylaid Colonel Molyneux on his return from 
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shooting, and had him into the boudoir, 
muddy boots and ail. His first utterance was 
discouraging. 

"Thatatomy!" 

"Now, dear Edmund, let me beg of you 
not to influence Olivia against the step she 
bas taken. She has a great affection for 
you, and you would simply distress and 
perplex her very sadly. It is a magnificent 
match." 

" Magnificent ! " repeated Colonel Molyneux 
grimly. " Do you mean that Olivia has 
actually allowed herself to be persuaded ? " 

" You hâve always misjudged me," said his 
sister-in-law with dignity. " I own that I 
hâve desired it keenly, but for weeks, months, 
I hâve abstained from mentioning my wishes 
to her. To-day, when I returned, she told me 
that she had sent for him, which of course 
ineans acceptance. Edmund, at whatever 
cost of suffering to myself " — she paused and 
looked at him that he might well understand 
what lay behind thèse words — "I hâve en- 
deavoured to carry out your views for Stephen, 
and I now appeal to you not to interfère with 
Olivia's happy prospects." 
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"If the gîrl has chosen them for herself, 
how can I interfère ? " said Colonel Molyneux, 
pulling at his moustaches. " But, by George, 
I should hâve respected her more if she had 
rnarried a pauper ! " 

" I should keep myself to possibilities, were 
I y ou," said Lady Molyneux coolly. " Take 
eare, or Stephen will be following your advice. 
"Why don't you go and make an imprudent 
marriage yourself ? " 

" Because I hâve taken warnings to heart," 
lie retorted, stalking away. 

In spite of Lady Molyneux's request, her 
*brother-in-law determined to say something 
to Olivia; but she gave him no opportunity 
until the next day, when he met her coming 
in from the walled garden. She looked grave, 
— less ill than the day before, but more pale 
even than was usual with her, and there were 
black circles round her eyes. Colonel Moly- 
neux, who knew no beating about the bush, at 
once struck on his subject. 

" Tour mother tells me something : I can't 
believe it," he said. 

" He is a great deaJ too good for me," said 
Olivia calmly. 
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" I dare say. I know nothing against him, 
but, — Olivia, you can't love him ! " 

" Do you think there isn't enough of him ? " 

"Don't joke. It's a serious matter when 
once you hâve committed yourself." 

" Then it is serious now, for this has been 
going on ever since July, and finally I hâve 
decided." 

Colonel Molyneux turned away with an 
angry gesture, but the next moment he had 
stepped to her side again and taken her hand. 

" Olivia,'' he said gravely, " are you sure 
of what you are doing? I'm not the fit 
person to influence you, a cross old fellow 
only good to be put on the shelf, but I don't 
know who else there is, Your mother— I 
don't want to say anything against her — I dare 
say she thinks she is acting for your good; 
if s natural, I believe, for women to be dazzled 
by big fortunes, and rank, and ail the rest of 
it; but I am your dead father's brother, and 
for his sake I must speak, and you must 
listen. Can you honestly tell me you see any 
prospect of happiness in this marriage ? " 

She turned away her face that he might 
not see the spasm of pain which crossed it, 
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and she said hurriedly, almost wildly, "No 
orie can tell about happiness. It takes a 
gireat deal to make some people happy, and 
^ery little for others. I suspect I am one of 
tliose who require a great deal more than they 
"Will ever get." 

Colonel Molyneux shook his head sadly. 

" You hâve not answered my question." 

" I see — no other, then," said she. 

" And you are determined ? " 

" Yes." She suddenly caught his arm and 
olung to it. "But don't give me up, Uncle 
ÏSdmund." 

"Ah," he said regretfully, "if you had 
married a good fellow — like Atherton, for 
instance — you would hâve been a différent 
woman." 

She winced. 

"Lord Eastshire is a good fellow, too," she 
said. " You must take me for what I am." 

"I can't make you out, Olivia," he said 
suddenly, as he looked at her. "Upon my 
soûl, I can't." 

" Don't waste your time in trying," she 
said more lightly. " Will you ride with me 
by-and-by ? " 
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" And see yon break your neck ? That will 
be the end of thèse rides." 

" Well ? " she said, shrugging her shoulders. 
" So the perplexities would end also." 

"Don't be a heathen, Olivia," he said 
gravely. 

He was turning away more sick at hearfc 
than he would hâve liked to confess, when 
she, after standing irresolute for a moment, ^ cK 
folio wed him, and again laid her hand on his «^ A 
arm. 

"Uncle Edmund," she said with some^^je 
hésitation, " perhaps I am not quite so badJE>-d 
as you think me. One thing I promise you ^ - ; 
I will try to be a good wife to him." 

"I hope you will be that," he said in the^^-6 
same tone. 

" And — one thing more. Don't laugh ate*~-** 
his little ways. I tell you it is he who 8houlcLSS>d 
be warned ; he is infinitely too good for whate*~ **& 
fate has in store for him." 

Colonel Molyneux made a gesture of dis — * 
satisfaction, and walked away. This time he^^ 6 
escaped, for OHvia remained where he had leffc^ 7 "* 
her, with her eyes fixed upon a pièce of 
paper which she had been idly twisting in he 
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&and while she talked. It was a telegram 
from Lord Eastshire. By this time he was 
Probably on his way. 

He did not, however, arrive befoïe night, 
^nd Olivia did not appear at dinner. 

" She is a little over-excited, dear child/' 
&aid Lady Molyneux with effusion, in answer 
to her brother-in-law's demand. "No wonder 
'With so mueh before her. I hâve begged her 
to keep quiet." 

Colonel Molyneux looked at her without 

xreplying ; but it is by no means sure that he 

clid not mutter something between his teeth. 

It was the height of injustice, for Olivia had 

certainly acted entirely alone in the matter ; 

Irat the best of us like to be provided with a 

scapegoat, if not for our own faults, at any 

Tate for the faults of those we love best, He 

-was very angry with Olivia, or so he said. 

What is certain is, that he made a hundred 

excuses for her where he had not one for her 

mother. 

Before Lord Eastshire arrived, Miss Moly- 
neux came into the drawing-room. She was 
very carefolly and exquisitely dressed, and her 
beauty had never been more striking. If, 
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however, as was probable, she wished to do 
honour to the coming guest, it had the effect 
of making the eontrast bet^een berself and the 
man she had chosen for her husband, incon- 
veniently strong. " Good Heavens ! " muttered 
Colonel Molyneux, turning away and shutting 
his eyes. Even Stephen, who looked red-faced 
and combative, gave an idea of largeness 
comparison with Lord Eastshire. The efFect 
of minuteness about him were almost ludicrous 
you felt that ail that belonged to him ough 
to be en suite, and, that as Olivia had said once^s 
in old days, the very conversation should b en3 
confined to monosyllables. But this she ha< 
forgotten now, for she had never been kinde] 
or more gracious. " I give it up — women ar< 
inexphoable ! " groaned poor Colonel Moly- 
neux, as he marohed upstairs that night. 

He took himself off early on the following" 
day, and carried Stephen with him. Lord 
Eastshire was very nervous, Olivia admirably /, 
composed. She even led the way into the 
morning-room — if she carefully avoided the 
library, no one was the wiser — and once there 
took the initiative, as she motioned him to a 
chair near her own. 



\ 
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" The three months hâve not quite expired, 
■Lord Eastshire," she began calmly, "but if 
you are still desirous for the answer which I 
Piomised to give you then, you shall hâve it. 
I should like to ask you first whether you are 
altogether of the same mind ?" 

He stammered in his eagerness to express 
himself as he desired. 

"I b — b — believe I care even more, if that 
is possible." 

"Oh no," she said, shaking her head; 
"please don't do that. As for my answer, I 
suppose asking you hère told you pretty 
clearly. I began to think afterwards that I 
had left you without a loophole for escape, 
and therefore before things go further, I want 
you to . understand that you are not in the 
smallest degree a bound man; you are at 
perfect liberty to retract." 

"You are not serious?" he said, in so 
frightened a tone that she smiled. 

" I am not retracting," she replied. " I am 
only telling you that you are free." 

" How can I be free when I hâve thought 
of nothing else sinoe I saw you. I hâve 
counted the days. I hâve done something 
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else," he added, drawing his chair a little 
closer to hers. 

« What is that ? " 

" I hâve heen out to Verona that I might 
stand in the same place where we stood that 
night, by the Tombs of the Scaligers — you 
remember ? " 

She had forgotten the place, for her thoughts 
had always brushed past Verona to reach 
Venice. As he spoke she shivered. " Were 
they tombs ? " she said. " What an omen ! " 
The next moment she added lîghtly, i{ 
you really mean that you took ail that trouble 
And to go there in August I— what would th 
duchess say ? " 



The young man was recovering himself. H 
said with some dignity, " My mother ? What^ 
would she hâve to do with it ? But you hav» 
not given me my answer." 

Olivia looked at him. " Ah," she said with. 
a sudden thrill in her voice, "you deserve a 
better answer than you will hâve ! " Then, as 
she saw the alarm in his face, " But it is your 
own doing — you may hâve it as you will." 

He was rapturous in his thanks, his happi- 
ness ; she listened passively. A close observer 
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ttiight have noticed that every now and then a 
fadnt tremor passed over her ; but she had her 
fe.ce and voice under close control, and gave 
*Xo other signs of émotion. But once when he 
Said that he had scarcely dared to hope that 
slie would ever love him, she interrupted him, — 
c c Ah," she said, " but don't let us begin by a 
: Oaisunderstanding. I respect you, I like you, 
l>ut 1 can't prétend to love you. I told you 
that my love had been given elsewhere." 

Lord Eastshire got red to the roots of his 
liair. " Yes," he said slowly, " you said so. 
Are — are the circumstances unchanged? " 

" So far as I am concemed they are more 
hopeless," said she in a dry hard voice. "If 
you like I will tell you what they are, for you 
have a right to claim so much." 

" Tell me nothing," he said, putting up his 
hands, " except that I should like you to say 
tjiat you don't give yourself to me out of 
necessity. If you believe, having considered 
it, that you can marry me without repenting 
it, that is ail I ask. I trust you entirely." 

"You, too ! " she said, with more disturbance 
than she had yet displayed. There was almost 
terror in her look. 
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" Entirely," he repeated with some wonder. _ - 

" Oh, well," she said, recovering herself 
fi there is certainly a fate about it ; I can> 
help myself." 

"But y ou don't take yourself away? " h^ 
persisted. 

She looked at him. If it had been any on* 
but Miss Molyneux, it might hâve beem^^ei 
thought that she looked at him wistfullys^Jy 
Then she put out her hand. 

" No," she said quietly. " I will marr- 
you." 



li 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LADY DI. 

Lord Eastshire would fain hâve stayed on at 

the Grange without other thought than of 

his présent happiness, which was great. Olivia 

was wonderfully gentle and good to him. It 

seemed as if she were devoting herself to give 

him as much of what he desired as it lay 

in her power to bestow. Colonel Molyneux 

watched her with amazement, her mother 

vrith radiant self-satisfaction. Perhaps in 

more than one way it was good for Olivia 

herself, for althotigh there might be strain in 

the constant endeavour to arrange the circum- 

stances of Lord Eastshire' s life in such a 

fashion as should be most delightful for him, 

it gave her plenty to do, and left little time for 

reflection. Her effort seemed to be to mergo 
vol. ii. 39 
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her personality in hîs : Colonel Molyneux usecz> «d 
to find the effort ludicrous. 

" The whole thing is a contradiction — o <z>-o] 
would be if there were more of him," he sai*«r.jic 
to himself. " Olivia, with her imperiou^L»-- us 
ways ! " 

It is impossible to say whether she couLTjid 
hâve kept up this position towards him if a 

limit of time had not been présent before h^ __ier 
as a period when she might relax. Howev* — -er 
much he might désire to stay, it was necessa=: ry 
— seeing that the marriage of the heir to 
the dukedom was no light matter — that Lo _=rd 
Eastshire in the course of a few days shoimJd 
go to Torlton and see his father and moth^sr. 
It was possible that he might be detained fct 
a week ; at the end of that time he hoped to 
bring the duke and duchess to the Grange, 
and Lady Molyneux' s mind was occupied with 
thoughts for the arrangement of one or two 
dinner-parties of as superior a quality as 
the neighbourhood could furnish at a pûich. 
Luckily, it was a good time of year ; indeed, 
everything seemed to work luckily for Lady 
Molyneux just at présent. She said so more 
than once. 
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It was therefore decided that on a certain 
^onday, when Colonel Molyneux was taking 
^tephen to town for a couple of nights before 
iîs return to Eton, Lord Eastshire should 
tccompany him ; and he spoke with so much 
>athos of their coming séparation, that Olivia 
>egan to feel as if her efforts had been suc- 
*essful beyond her hopes. She wondered 
raguely that it should be so. There was so 
ïrach consciousness of endeavour about ail she 
lid, that it seemed impossible that the weari- 
îess of it should not from very sympathy 
îommunicate itself to him, but she saw no 
lign that he was not satisfied. 

Although, however, she seldom gave him 
ïhe opportunity, Lord Eastshire was no less 
tnxious to study and accommodate himself to 
Dlivia's tastes. She was touched by the 
3agerness with which he attempted to fling 
aimself into them, however alien to his nature. 
He had never been a rider, but, finding that 
riding was her favourite exercise, he insisted 
ipon accompanying her daily. He met with 
tnany casualties; once, indeed, was pitched 
dAF, but, as he said, he fell lightly, and his 
pluck was indomitable. Nothing daunted 
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him. He was ready and désirons to ride Lady 
Di, who wonld hâve made short work of him, 
and Olivia had the work of the world to pre- 
vent his doing it snrreptitiously. The whole* 
stable-yard was bonnd by threat of severest 
penalties to prevent this catastrophe. But 
she saw that he objected on principle to not 
sharing her dangers to the utmost, and that 
he had a heroio soûl. 

They rode out together on Saturday, and 
he watched her management of Lady Di with 
profound interest ; while she, though he was 
mounted on the quietest horse in the stables, 
was nervously anxious as to what strange 
event might not befall him, and disgrâce his 
horsemanship. She avoided the commons, 
beautiful as they still were with purple 
heather, and fern whioh was growing golden, 
because the horses invariably became excited 
on the commons; and chose the quietest roads, 
wbere,moreover,there was aborder of softgrass, 
on which, she comforted herself by refleoting, 
lie might fall softly if fall he must. She was, in 
fact, as careful of him as a mother of her child. 

But a slight incident showed that this care- 
fulness was not altogether to his taste. In 
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some former gale a tree had been blown out 
of the hedge across the road ; the foliage and 
upper branches had been removed, and part 
of the trunk eut away, but the upturned root 
and a short portion of the stem still lay across 
the grassy bordering. It was easy enough to 
avoid it by going a few feet round» Miss 
Molyneux led the way in the short circuit, 
ne ver doubting that Lord Eastshire was fol- 
lowing at her heels. Instead of this, however, 
there was a thud behind her, and Lady Di 
made a sudden spring forward, çhecked the 
next minute. Olivia pulled her up, and looked 
round. 

" What happened ? " she called out. 
" Nothing happened, except that I stupidly 
startled your horse." 

" Tou did not jump the tree ! " 
" Why not ? It was the shortest way." 
" Why not ? " repeated Olivia angrily. 
" Because you are not accustomed to jump." 

" And so I shall take every opportunity to 
accustom myself," he returned, with a large 
indifférence, which immediately provoked a 
thought of the contrast between it and his 
voice. 
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" You are very imprudent," she replied, still 
angrily. " I do hope you'U not do it again." 

By this time they were once more riding 
side by si de, and, as she turned her head to 
look at him, she met his eyes. 

" Please, don't take so much care of me," 
he said, with a smile; " you forget that it 
ought to be the other way, and I assure you 
I am not so helpless as perhaps I seem." 

She could hardly answer ; the idea that he 
should in any way look upon himself as her 
protector really stupefied her. She murmured 
some vague reply, and he went on — 

" I had the misfortune to be a délicate boy, 
and not to be sent to a public school. My 
mother has never realized me as anything else 
than a délicate boy. She has shown the most 
devoted kindness, thrown herself into my 
tastes, for which she has no natural inclina- 
tion, and effaced herself on my behalf. As 
she has done this ever since I was born, it 
never seemed quite possible to alter our re- 
spective positions ; but with my wife it must 
be différent. You see this yourself, Olivia, 
don't you?" 

What could she say? If she had loved 
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him, shè would hâve forgotten the contradic- 
tion between his sentiments and his size, 
instead of constantly vexing herself over it; 
as it was, she began to feel as if an added 
burden were coming upon her. And yet she 
liked him so much! She appreciated his 
generosity, his delicacy, his manliness. They 
ail liked him — Colonel Molyneux, in spite of 
his préjudices, Stephen, the servants. More- 
over, she respected him the more for this little 
statement of his, to which he deliberately 
gave an air of intention. It was more than a 
hint. And yet — she sighed when she thought 
about it; for, as I hâve said, it seemed to 
bring an additional burden. She had deter- 
mined to be so good to him ! She had 
thought that she would pet him and act for 
him, shield him from ridicule, and help him 
to buy Tintorettos and blue china; live her 
own life silently, and his with ail the outward 
splendour which belonged to his position. 
Whether she would ever hâve carried out this 
rôle it is impossible to say ; it was what she 
foresaw for herself. Now a change had corne 
over it. It was evidently one in which Lord 
Eastshire would not acquiesce. He intended 
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to play an active instead of the passive part 
which she had assigned to him. It was for 
him to act, to study her wishes, and surround 
her with a hundred cares ; there was an air 
of independence about him which she had 
never seen in old days, and which fairly 
frightened her. For if she might not be to 
him what she had intended, what else could 
she be? Her heart sank before this ques- 
tion. 

On the evening before Lord Eastshire's 
departure they were alone in the inner draw- 
ing-room. Olivia had gone there with a sort 
of défiance, for it cost her so much to sit 
with him where she had sat with Arthur that 
she was determined to force herself to do it, 
let the pain be what it might. She even 
chose a chair which faced the dusky lights of 
the conservatory ; but, at the end of a few 
minutes, jumped up and cbanged her position, 
so as to turn her back upon it. 

" Are you cold ? Shall I get you a shawl ? " 
asked Lord Eastshire anxiously. 

"No — yes — no, thank you," said Olivia, 
who hardly heard the questions. 

" I fancied you shivered. ,, 
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" It does not matter if I did ; I am never 
AU, I sufifer from the most uninteresting good 
ïiealth which it is possible to conçoive." 

"A health which matches your beauty," 
«aid Lord Eastshire, with a wistful look. " I 
cannot imaginé either one or the other in the 
least marred." 

Olivia was silent for a moment; then she 
said suddenly, " Walter ! " 

"Yes." • 

"I want to speak to you. I want to say 
that it seems to me as if you meant our 
marriage to change ail the circumstances of 
your life. You talk of many things which 
I believe will be most répugnant to you if 
you oblige yourself to carry them out, and 
there are others to which you only allude to 
prove to me that you mean to give them up. 
Why should it be so ? I assure you it is not 
my wish. I should prefer a simpler and 
more retired life, and to accommodate myself 
to your tastes. Why should we not go to 
some art place abroad, where you might study 
painters and be happy ? ' ' 

" And you ?"he said quietly. 

She coloured a little. He did not choose 
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to accept the arrangement for his comfort 
which she wished to make. " I should like it 
best," she said. 

" But would it be quite right ? " he 
demanded. " I don't for a moment deny 
that it might be the lot I should choose if 
one had no more to think of than what wonld 
please; but if you are placed in a certain 
position, hâve you the right to shirk your 
duties merely because personal characterîstics 
make them distasteful to you ? " 

" There is your father," she murmured. 

" My father grows old. And, to tell you 
the truth, it seems to me that a man can't 
get out of a groove when he has run in it the 
greater part of his life. I hâve grown stiff 
and cramped already in mine, and I hâve 
always hoped that, if I found any one to 
marry me," he said, with a smile, " I should 
be pulled out of it." 

She was looking intently at him. Presently 
she said in a low voice, "Ton are a good 
man ! Oh, I hope I shall not hinder you ! " 

He was still smiling as he said — 

" I am not afraid of that ; I am much more 

4 

afraid that you will do it ail. What is very 
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difficult for me is quite natural to you, so 
much so that you can hardly fail to be im- 
patient, and to take it out of my bungling 
hands." She did not answer, and he went on, 
" How I shall count the hours until I corne 
back ! I never believed in the possibility of 
such happiness as has been mine this week. 
How good your mother has been to me ! 
How good ail hâve been ! And, remember one 
thing, that when î return, you and I must ride 
together to Windmill Hill. We hâve never 
been there yet." 

They parted the next mornîng at the lodge. 
Lord Eastshire asked her to walk there with 
him, and she, glad to do what she could to 
please him, consented. It was one of those 
dewy cobwebby mornings which September 
brings : a blue haze veiled the distant trees, a 
touch of changing colour showed itself on 
those which were near, the tussocks of long 
grass under the old thorns were spangled with 
dew, the old thorns themselves ruddy with a 
wealth of haws, which as yet the birds only 
pulled off in a careless and desultory fit of 
gormandizing. The two walked silently aJong, 
Olivia choosing the lower side of the path, so 
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that the différence in their heights should not 
be so markedly apparent. When they reached 
the lodge, very little had been said. 

" And there were so many things of which 
I thought this morning !" he complained. 
u Never mind ; you will write constantly ? " 

" Write ! " repeated Olivia, in consternation. 
" Oh yes, I will write," she went on, wonder- 
ing what she could write about. 

"It is a short time, really," he said, " how- 
ever long it may look to me. Only a few 
days, and then I shall corne back." 

Between our promises and their fulfilment 
what strange spaces remain unfilled to our 
view, what phantoms sometimes people thesa 
airy vacancies, over which our thoughts Ait 
lightly without so much as a premonitory 
hésitation! Are presentiments half so won- 
derful as the absence of them? Do we not 
marvel when the shock cornes that no warn- 
ing thrill touched our nerves or gave notice of 
disaster'? 

"Yes," said Olivia quietly, "you will corne 
back. Hère is Uncle Edmund." 

Colonel Molyneux drove up quickly. 

"Jump in, Eastshire," he called out; 
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"we've just tîme to get to the station;" 
and, as Lord Eastshire clambered up, he 
added to Olivia, " Hâve you read to-day's 
paper ? I see that Atherton is off this week. 
I shall try to look hira up while we're in 
town. Good-bye. Take care of yourself." 

Olivia remained standing where she had 
stood when they drove off, her eyes fixed upon 
a tuft of grass at her feet. Do what she 
could, try as she might, it seemed as if she 
were never safe from thèse blows, which 
struck at her from ail manner of unexpected 
places, Would she in time become callous to 
them ? Would they cease to drive the blood 
from her face ? For a short time her thoughts 
scaroely travelled beyond this dull question- 
ing ; but in a little while they reached another 
point of acute pain. Was he, indeed, going 
away without an explanation with Dorothy ? 
She hq,d not doubted that somehow or other 
the girl would recall him, nay, she had — or 
so she thought — been prepared for the recall 
having been made at her expense ; but if it 
were not so, if the wrong were unrighted, if 
Atherton's trust in her yet remained only a 
haunting remorse, then — what would become 
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of her, and where was the use of ail she had 
done? Something yet, then, remained for 
her to do ; some final touch of pain lay waiting 
close at hand. As she realized what it was, 
her whole nature cried out against it, and yet 
a power higher than her nature, and stronger, 
was urging her towards it. The first crisis in 
her inner life had been when she sent for 
Dorothy ; this was the second, and the victory 
this time was not so hard to win. It was 
helped, too, by what seemed a slight circum- 
stance. 

She was standing near the lodge, and, along 
the road which ran outside, some school 
children were passing, and singing, with more 
spirit than sweetness, one of the hymns which 
they had learned for the day before. Olivia 
listened mechanically. The words at first did 
not so much as strike her sensé ; it was only 
as she found herself unconsciously repeating 
them that they reached it : — 

" Raise thine eyes to Heaven 
When thy spirits quail, 
When, by tempests driven, 
Heart and courage fail." 

Was it a message ? If ever heart and 
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courage failed, hers failed now. The young 
voices died away along the road, a bird 
twittered close to her ; she had a fancy that 
the words were still repeating themselves in 
her ear, and almost unwillingly lifted her 
eyes. What she saw was only bine sky, and 
the white glory of clouds lying softly against 
it. She looked down again qnickly, and began 
to walk towards the house. When she reached 
her room, she sat down at the writing-table, 
and wrote withont hésitation the following 
note : " Dear Mr. Atherton, — do not on any 
account leave England without coming once 
more to Westerton. I think you will find 
everything right ; but I cannot enter into 
explanationSy you will hear it ail from otliers, 
and it is very certain that we shall not see 
you at the Grange, so let me wish you now 
good-bye. Sincerely y ours, Olivia Molyneux." 

As she finished, her mother came in. 

" What are you going to do this affcernoon, 
Olivia? I suppose you are not disposed to 
drive to the Castle ? " 

" I shall ride," she said indifferently. 

" Not Lady Di, I hope, with Lord Eastshire 
not hère?" 
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"Do you really suppose that he is of any 
use?" 

"Iam quite sure that no one could be more 
devoted." 

" No one," said Olivia, still quietly. 

"I consider you the most fortunate girl in 
England ; but I own you deserve to be so," 
said Lady Molyneux, whose exultation had by 
no means cooled down. " But I mil not in-* 
terrupt you, for I see you are writing to dear 
Walter. Tell him he may dépend upon my 
taking good care of you." 

"To Walter! " repeated Olivia in a low 
voice as her mother leffc the room. The peu 
dropped from her hand ; she sat motionless, 
while the little gilt travelling clock on the 
table ticked monotonously through teii 
minutes. As it struck the hour, she took up 
the pen and wrote a long kind letter which 
she addressed to Lord Eastshire at Torlton. 
Then she walked slowly to the window-seat, 
and sat there with no other purpose — or so it 
seemed — than that of watching the blue sky, on 
which the clouds still lay with little movement. 

That afternoon Jim and Mr. Heriot made 
one of their daily appearances at Mrs. Nés- 
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bitt's. Dorothy was with her aunt in the 
drawing-room, but she got up immediately, 
and said she was going for a walk with Figaro. 

" That's civil of you," said Jim. 

" Oh, there are quite enough leffc," retorted 
Dorothy. "You can go and coax Gina away 
from her painting if you like, for she has 
been there long enough. Corne, Figaro ! " 

The two were in the habit, at this time, Df 
taking long walks together across the commons. 
It seemed to Dorothy her greatest relief, as 
she grew more and more heart-sick with hope 
deferred. She could be silent, or talk to the 
dog ; she could imagine the forging of chains 
of happy circumstances which must inevitably 
unité her and Arthur. She could get some 
happiness out of dreaming which had at least 
a certain substantial foundation ; she did not 
care how long she walked, or how tired she 
was when she got back ; and perhaps the pure 
air of the high ground, and the wholesome 
fragrance of the pines which grew in clumps 
about the commons, kept her from harm. On 
this day she walked towards Windmill Hill. 

She had reached a narrow lane between high 

banks, which for a short distance skirted 
vol. n. 40 
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the common, when her ear was caught by an 
unaccustomed sound. It was not very near, 
but it struck her that a horse was galloping 
wildly across the heather ; every now and then, 
however, the noise was completely muffied, 
and it was so soon out of hearing that, though 
she hurried on to a gâte which gave an open 
view across country, nothing was to be seen. 
She climbed over the gâte, and picked her way 
between the heather and bracken. The fresh- 
ness and richness of the colouring; the con- 
trasts between the black peat, the golden 
gravel which every now and then gleamed out, 
and the lingering purple tufts of heather ; the 
deep blue of the distance, the picturesqueness 
of the old windmill which stood dark against 
the sky, the indescribable lightness of the air, 
had lost nothing of their power. Dorothy 
drew a long breath as if a weight were lifted off 
her. Then she stood still, and looked at the 
white glory of the clouds, as Olivia had looked 
not long ago. 

Not very far from the deserted windmill 
there was a group of fir trees ; as she drew 
nearer to this, Figaro, who was by her side, 
stopped, gave a short bark, and sprang forward 
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in its direction. Dorothy, who thought he was 
in pursuit of rabbits, looked affcer him care- 
lessly, when she saw something moving through 
the trees, and heard a shout. 

It seemed to her affcerwards as if the shout 
and the galloping horse had connected them- 
selves iû her minci so quickly, that she knew at 
once what had happened. Close to a fallen 
tree Olivia was sitting on the ground; the 
groom was kneeling by her, the groom's horse 
standing quietly by. The man touched his 
hat to Dorothy as she ran up. 

"It's a good thing you're corne, ma'am," 
he .said, "for I didn't know what was best 
to do. Now, if you'll stay with my mistress, 
Fil go and fetch something to take her home. 
I don't think she's much hurt; only a bit 
stunned, for she's moved and sat up." 

He was on his horse almost as soon as he had 
spoken, and galloping off. Dorothy, with the 
helpless conviction that she had not so much 
as a glass of water at hand, knelt down by 
Olivia's side and passed her arm round her 
shoulders, so as to give her some support. 
Olivia's hat had fallen off, and lay crushed at a 
little distance ; Dorothy looked anxiously to see 
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if there were any visible braise or eut ; she 
could see nothing. She was not sure whether 
Miss Molyneux recognized her, but her eyes 
were open ; and, as the groom had said, she 
even began to speak. " Will you tell me how 
it happened?" she asked in a low voice. 
Dorothy was trying to explain, by way of 
answer, that she knew nothing, that she had 
onlyjust arrived, when she paused, suddenly 
struck by the glassy look in Olivia's eyes ; and 
as she paused, the mechanical question came 
again — " Will you tell me how it happened ? " 
It was odd, particularly as no sooner was it 
answered than it was repeated ; but the girl felt 
as if it were far better than blank unconscious- 
ness, and waited hopefully for the help which 
could not be long in coming. She glanced at the 
tree-trunk, and thought what a happy thing it 
was that Olivia had fallen without striking it. 
Such a blow might hâve killed her ; and how 
near it must hâve been ! The silence ail round 
them was intense, only broken by thèse per- 
sistent questions of Olivia's, which affcer a 
time began to affect her nervously. The day 
was still; not a breath stirred the stifif fir 
trees, not a lark was singing; Figaro lay 
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quietly at her feet. Something in the dog's 
attitude involuntarily suggested the first time 
when they had seen him watohing the grave 
in the Cimiterio. She was not exactly alarmed, 
but it gave her an immédiate sensation of 
relief to see the pony-carriage being rapidly 
brought up across the common, the coachman 
driving, another man ranning behind. 

" My lady's not at home, ma'am," said the 
coachman, as he drove up. " I've sent after 
her, and Tom has ridden for the doctor." 

Dorothy did not know how much OKvia 
understood, but when she said to her, "Do 
you think you can stand ? " she rose, and, 
although she staggered, managed with assist- 
ance to get into the carriage. Dorothy sat 
by her side, and the coachman led the pony. 
Once he came back, and remarked that it was 
well it was no worse, for Tom was frightened 
out of his sensés when he saw that Miss 
Molyneux had struck the tree with her head. 

" Are you sure ? " asked Dorothy, startled. 

"Yes," he said; "Tom had been quite 
sure. His young lady seemed to him to be 
riding rather carelessly, and that made him 
keep close, and Lady Di was at her nasty 
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vixenish tricks, and whirled round like a shût. 
Miss Molyneux would never hâve fallen if she 
hadn't been taken by surprise, for there wasn't 
a better seat in the county." 

As they drove into the Grange, the doctor 
rode up. Dorothy hurriedly explained what 
h ad happened. He stooped forward and 
looked into Olivia's eyes. The girl noticed 
that his face became very grave. 

" She has talked and walked," she said 
quickly. 

" Ah ! " he said. " Talked sensibly ? " 

" Not quite as if she knew, perhaps." 

"Well, now we must get her upstairs. 
Where's her maid ? " 

Ail the servants were at hand, curious and 
excited. They carried her to her room, got 
off her habit, and laid her on the bed. 
Presently the doctor came to Dorothy as she 
stood by the window, watching the white 
clouds. 

"Lady Molyneux has been sent for, I 
understand ? " he said. 

" Yes," said the girl, looking at hiin. 

"Is Colonel Molyneux hère — and Sir 
Stephen ? " 
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" No ; they tell me they went to London 
this morning." 

" If you can find out where they are, you 
had better send a telegram. They should 
corne at once. Lord Eastshire also." 

Dorothy 's eyes dilated. i i Do you mean ' ' 

she began, and stopped, unable to frame her 
terrible question. 

"They will not see her alive," said the 
doctor sadly. 

Then he went back to the bed. 
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CHAPTER XV, 



THE TELEGRAM. 



Whether, if Colonel Molyneux had gone în 
pursuit of Mr. Atherton, he would hâve found 
him, is doubtful, considerîng how many things 
were pulling his friend in différent directions. 
If his appointment to this distant post were in 
any way to be considered as an exile, a good 
many considerate people were showing their 
willingness to share it with him. Atherton, 
however, though he passed among his ac- 
quaintances for an indolent man who avoided 
trouble, had really a great capacity for business, 
and never suffered himself to be left in the 
lurch by letting Time run away from him 
while he could hold on by the forelock. 
Perhaps his very character for laziness had 
grown out of unjust déductions. People 
seldom saw him in a hurry, and imagined this 
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distinction to arise from the simple fact that 
he did nothing. 

However, as it happened, on the very 
afternoon of the day in which Colonel Moly- 
nenx arrived in London, he and Stephen were 
turning into the Army and Navy Club, when 
Atherton passed by. 

"Hallo, this is luck!" said Colonel Moly- 
neux, wheeling round. " I meant to hâve a 
try at catching you before you took yourself 
off out of our reach. How are you getting 
on ? When do you go ? Corne in, at any 
rate, and let's hear." 

Atherton willingly complied. He had a 
feeling of warm friendliness towards Colonel 
Molyneux and Olivia ; and now that a few days 
would carry him away from England for, he f elt 
sure, an indefinite number of years, the ties 
which bound him seemed to hâve received a 
sudden tightening. He asked immediately 
for Olivia, 

" She's well enough," said the other 
abruptly. " I suppose you know what she's 
done?" he continued, walking to the table 
and taking up the Times. He had a sort of 
notion that Atherton had liked Olivia, and 
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perhaps had been one of the many rejected, 
and he looked steadily at a leading article as he 
went on — " She' s actually engaged herself to 
Lord Eastshire." 

" I saw a hint of that in a society paper," 
said Atherton. He showed no sign of dis- 
comfiture; and Colonel Molyneux went on 
more briskly- 

" Can't say I liked it at first, but really he's 
as good a little fellow as ever breathed ; and if 
she can make up her mind to it, why, — of 
course, there's nothing to be said." 

" I hope she will be happy," said Atherton 
gravely. " I will write and give her my most 
sincère good wishes." 

" Kun down for a night," suggested Colonel 
Molyneux. "I shall be going back on 
Wednesday. Then you can say good-bye." 

The other shook his head. 

" It's a hateful thing to go for the purpose 
of saying good-bye," he said. " Unless it 
cornes directly in my way, I always slip out of 
it — not that I've very many to say it to ! But 
we were talking about Miss Molyneux. I hope 
she has considered the step she's taking." 

He spoke with grave seriousness. A servant 
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came înto the room, and handed a telegram to 
Colonel Molyneux; the latter held it in his 
Aand while he brushed a speck of dust off his 
coat-sleeve. 

"Well, I hope so," he said, in the same 
tone ; " but if s confonndedly difficult to find 
out. Of course, her mother thinks there was 
never a match like it." 

" It will be a great position, no doubt." 

" And she's well suited to it — splendidly 
suited to it. The thing is that he isn't. 
However, I tell you, I like him." 

" I'm admiring your coolness," said Ather- 
ton. " Do you treat ail telegrams in this easy 
fashion ? " 

" Oh, it's about this youngster," said Colonel 
Molyneux indifferently. "I've been expect- 
ing it." 

But he dropped into a chair, and opened it 
leisurely. The next moment he was on his 
feet again. 

" It's — ^it's Olivia ! " he said hoarsely. 

" An accident ? " said Atherton, starting 
forward, while Stephen caught the telegram 
ont of his uncle's hand. 

" Oh, I say ! " said the boy, looking at his 
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comparions with a blank face. " No hope ! 
They can't mean that." 

" My God ! " groaned Colonel Molynenx ; 
" and we leffc her well this morning ! " 

Atherton, terribly shocked, took up a tîme- 
table and began studying the trains, and com- 
paring them with his watch. " There is just 
time to catch the express," he said. " Stephen, 
my poor lad, pull yourself together; things 
mayn't be so bad as they sound. Let's be off 
at once." 

Colonel Molynenx gripped his hand. 

" You'll corne ? " he said briefly. 

" Corne ?— Yes ! " 

" I can't beKeve it ! " 

"I don't wonder. It seems too sickening 
to believe." 

"But, look hère, there's that other poor 
fellow — do you suppose any one has thought 
of him ? This cornes from the doctor." 

" Can't say," said Atherton, in a strained 
voice ; " but if you and Stephen will get off 
in the first hansom, I'il telegraph to Lord 
Eastshire, and catch you up at Waterloo." 

He saw them off, sent his telegram, with a 
merciful softening of those terrible two words 
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which stared him in the face ail the time that 
he was writing, made one or two necessary 
arrangements for his own departure, and 
xeached the platform just as the train was 
etarting. Stephen was looking oufc. Arthur 
«lashed into the carriage. 

Colonel Molyneux sat grim and upright, 
looking at the crumpled telegram, which he 
had spread on his knee. 

" What does it mean, do you think?" 
Atherton asked, in a low tone. 

' ê 

"It means that brute of a mare," said the 
other fiercely. " It means my folly, too, in 
not insisting on selling her. I might hâve 
known this would be the end of it. She — she 
— there never was any one like her! — she 
would hâve ridden anything with four legs ; 
she didn't know what fear was, but I should 
hâve prevented it, of course I should. Who 
else was there to do anything? Oh, Stevie, 
my lad, that you should be going home to 
this ! " 

"It's impossible to guard against every- 
thing," said Atherton, conscious of the feeble- 
ness of his comfort. "And as yet we can't 
really tell what has happened." 
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" I can tell, as plainly as if I had been 
there," said Colonel Molyneux briefly. 

After this they fell into silence, Stephen 
was apparently absorbed in what he could see 
from the window of his corner ; his uncle sat 
staring at the floor; Atherton went over in 
recollection his last talk with Olivia, and the 
perplexity which he carried away from her. 
She had told him suddenly of her marriage. — 
"What did she tell me for?" he reflected; 
" and what made her corne out with it ail at 
once ? She wasn't happy, of that I'm sure ; 
and yet she wasn't the girl to be forced into 

anything against her will. Lady Molyneux 

pooh, impossible ! Lady Molyneux might be 
a nuisance, but she couldn't compel her 
daughter. I suppose ail the traditions of her 
life proved too strong for the poor girl; she 
thought she must sacrifice herself for that 
position, at any cost. Good God, what a 
mistake ! Perhaps, after ail, this is a better 
fate. And yet — yet " 

His thought ended in a choke : the idea of 
Olivia dying in the midst of her splendid 
health and beauty, seemed an almost impossible 
tragedy. After that, he tried to put away his 
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méditations, and to look out of the window 
like Stephen. Ail the familiar things appeared 
strangely altered, and y et they were the same. 
There was a house he had noticed as he came 
np last, an old-fashioned red-bricked house, 
with a walled garden and espalier-bordered 
walks ; it had a ripened mellow contented 
look, but he found himself wondering how 
long it was since a funeral had passed out of 
the high gâtes, who had lost their dead, what 
they had felt about it. 

" There's the camp," said Stephen. 

Atherton crossed over to the end where the 
boy sat. They both stared out of the window 
at the distant line of huts. 

" I say," said the boy presently, with a 
glance at the other end of the carriage, " you 
don't believe it's as bad as that, do you? 
There was a fellow I knew, a lot of humbugging 
doctors said he was going to die, but he didn't. 
He's ail right again. Why shouldn't Olivia 
pull round ? " 

" God knows ! " said Atherton. If he had 
had any hope, it had left him. 

Colonel Molyneux began to pace restlessly 
up and down the carriage. 
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"This isn't the express," he said at last. 
" Why didn't we catch the express ? " 

" We did," said Atherton, as he looked at 
his watch. " We're up to time, too, though 
I've had the same sort of conviction as you 
that we were hours behind. Some one is 
sure to be at the station with the latest 
news." 

"I don't know who they hâve to see to 
anything. Perkins is no better than an ass," 
said Colonel Molyneux irritably. And he 
began to speak abont some of Perkins's mis- 
demeanours, in which Atherton, glad of the 
distraction, tried to take an interest. But 
even this ended suddenly. " My sister-in-law 
never knew how to inanage her servants ; 

Olivia " He stopped, and, with a mute 

gesture of pain, turned away. 

Stephen was the first out of the carnage 
when fchey reached Winchfield. 

" There's Tom !" he said, pointing, and 
then hung back. The groom hastened up, 
his usually florid face looking white and 
bewildered. 

" Well ? " said Colonel Molyneux, as sternly 
as if the man were the cause of it ail. 
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" I was to beg y ou to make haste, sir. She 
was alive when I lefl. ,, 

In another minute they were dashing along 
the road. The groom had brought tbe fastesfc 
horse in the stables, and Dorothy had directed 
that he should be the one to drive to the 
station, as the only person who could give an 
account of the accident. He told the story 
with fewer unnecessary words than might hâve 
been expected, Colonel Molyneux listening 
mutely, as if he had known it ail before. 
When it was said, he put two questions. 

"Does shesuffer?" 

" They think not, sir." 

" Is she conscious ? " 

" No, sir ; not now." 

Colonel Molyneux gave the horse a eut, 
they were on the ridge of a hill, and dashed 
wildly down the other side. Atherton's 
thoughts had another élément of disturbance 
added to them; they had never been free 
from the haunting consciousness that he was 
drawing nearer to Dorothy, but, from the 
man's account, she seemed to be at the 
Grange, and he must meet her there; he 
hated himself for the thrill which passed 
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throngh hîm, even at such an awful moment 
as this. They drove on fast and foriously. 
Once, when they were not far from the end of 
the journey, Colonel Molyneux pointed angrily 
with his whip to a harrow drawn up at thé 
gâte of a field. 

" What untidy slipshod fellows thèse 
farmers are ! " he said. " That thing was 

lying there when we went up to town " 

he paused. " Good Heavens ! " he said, " I 
helieve it was only this morning ! It might 
he a week ago." 

They drove on. 

" They would know at the lodge," suggested 
Atherton, in a low voice. Colonel Molyneux 
shook his head. He dashed throngh the open 
gâtes without checking the horse, and kept his 
eyes fixed straight ahead. A little on one side 
was the spot where Olivia had stood on the grass 
and wished them good-bye. The olouds were 
more grey than white by this time, and a wind 
had sprung np, driving them wildly before it, 
and already bringing down a shower of yellow 
leaves from the horse-chestnuts. It looked 
stormy and unsettled enough ; but just as 
they came in view of the house, a gleam of 
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sunshine struck full upon fhe warm red brick 
and the Virginian creeper, which clambered 
over one corner. They were ail staring at the 
Windows with an unspoken dread. 

" The blinds are down," said the groom, in 
a whisper. 

"No, you fool ! " thundered Colonel Moly- 
neux, tnrning sharply npon him. " Are 
you blind? Can't yon see the library 
window " 

But even as he spoke, an invisible hand 
pulled the blind slowly down. They were too 
late. 
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CHAPTEE XVL 



AT BEST. 



When the door was opened, Dorothy waa 
standing at the end of the hall, and came 
forward, white and startled looking. Colonel 
Molyneux grasped her hand, and gazed into 
her eyes as if he might there read some 
impossible hope. He turned aside from them 
with a groan. 

" When ? " was ail he said. 

" Only now — scarcely ten minutes ago. It 
was very peacefcd." 

" Peaceful !— Good God ! " 

The startled look in Dorothy's face grew 
stronger. Atherton, who had kept in the 
background, came forward, and she showed 
no wonder or émotion at seeing him, though 
his own heart beat fast. He said gently — 

" Nothing could hâve brought us hère 
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eooner. Wonld she hâve known any one? 
Was she"conscious ? " 

She shook her head. " She was never 
really conscious, though at first she spoke 
a good deal. Lately it was ail stupor." 

Stephen, who had been staring at her, 
tnrned aside, prit up his arms against the high 
mantelpiece, and buried his head in them. 
Dorothy went on in a tremulous voice — " I 
am thankfol y ou are eome. I did not know 
what to do for Lady Molyneux; Mr. Heriot 
has been, and is coming again, but she seems 
as if — as if she conld not believe it." 

" No wonder," said Atherton sadly. 

" No . No wonder. ' ' 

There was silence. Colonel Molyneux was 
looking hard at a spot on the floor. The 
clock ticked; they heard doors opening and 
shutting upstairs. Presently Colonel Moly- 
nenx said hoarsely — 

" Some one must go and meet Eastshire." 

" I'il go," said Arthur at once. " Fil find 
out about the trains." 

" There's a Bradshaw on the library table," 
said Dorothy. " We sent the telegram with 
yours." She added timidly to Colonel Moly- 
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neux, " Will you corne and see Lady Moly- 
neux ? " 

He followed lier -without answering, but 
stopped on the stairs. 

" Has that brute been shot ?" he asked 
imperatively. 

No one replied. Affcer^a moment' s pause 
he went on again: Atherton walked over to 
Stephen, and touched him on the shoulder. 

"Corne, old fellow," he said kindly. 
" Corne." 

" Is it true ? Is — is " The boy raised 

a strangely bewildered face' towards him. 
" It's such a little time ! I say, da you think 
they're sure?" 

But at sight of Atherton's face, he turned 
his own away and hid it again. 

"Corne," repeated Atherton, still keeping 
his hand on his shoulder. 

" What for ? There's nothing to do— that's 
any good," he added, under his breath. 

" Yes, there is. Look hère. Your uncle is 
awfully eut up; and your mother — she's no 
one but you now. You'U hâve to be a man, 
Stephen. Corne into the Kbrary. I'U tell 
you what to do while I go to the station." 
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" Must you go ? " 

" Yes, I must. If s worse for him than for 
any one." 

Stephen slowly f ollowed him. "I say," he 
said, walkiag up to the window, " do you 
think Uncle Edmund will hâve Lady Di shot ? 
She — she was so fond of her." 

" Tell him so," said Atherton, taking up 
Bradshaw. " I don't for a moment think he 
will." 

" Hallo ! " said Stephen, " what's this ? " 

This was Figaro, who, having crept into the 
house affcer his mistress, had by some strange 
instinct hidden himself under the library table, 
and now thrust his nose into Atherton* s hand, 
recognizing him with great delight. 

"I find I must go at once," said Atherton, 
laying down the book; " there isn't too much 
time, supposing he was at home when the 
telegram reached him. See that your uncle 
gets something to eat, Stephen." But before 
he could ring the bell, Dorothy was in the 
room, very pale, but self-possessed. 

"Perkins is bringing in some wine and 
biscuits," she said. " You must take it before 
you go. It is dreadfully hard for you," she 
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added sadly ; " but I don't know who else 
could do it." 

" There is no ona, and I'm thankful to be 
of a scrap of use. It's hard Unes feeling your- 
self knocked out of it ail," and he made a 
sign towards Stepben. "But it seems to me 
that every single thing has fallen on your 
slloulders. ,, 

" There was nothing to do," said the girl, 
with quivering lips. " Still, I am thankful, 
most thankful, because now one knows there 
was nothing." 

" She struck her head ? " 

" The back of her head. At first I did not 
see it. We eut away her hair." 

He was silent. The butler brought in a 
tray of sandwiches. Athertpn ordered the dog- 
cart to corne round, and then pointed to a 
great armehair. 

" Sit there," he said to Dorothy. "If y ou 
don't eat, we shall hâve you breaking down, 
and then what will become of us ail ! " 

She sat down. In the midst of this terrible 
trouble there was something sweet in being 
peremptorily dictated to by Atherton, and in 
feeling there was no need to resist. She had 
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felt as if she could not touch anything, but 
^when he put it into her hands she took it, and 
awallowed a little wine. 

" You look a little better already," he said, 
glancing sharply at her. "Now, Stephen." 
When they heard wheels, Atherton jumped 
up. "Let me speak to you for a moment," 
he said, and as she followed him into the hall, 
Âi You'U look affcer that poor boy till I corne 
hack ? " 

" TU do ail I can for him." 

" I know it. And you stay hère to-night?" 

11 Yes. Aunt Mary has been hère, and told 
me to do what seemed best ; and Lady Moly- 
neux begged me to stay." 

" What state is she really in ? " 

" She says she will not believe it, but she 
has had the most dreadful fit of sobbing. She 
Beems terror-struck." 

"Dorothy," said Atherton quickly, "I 
must see her again." 

" You shall — youought," she said earnestly. 
" I am going to gather some flowers. When 
you corne back " 

He drove away in a whirl. He had called 
her Dorothy, and she had not shrunk from 
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him. Had Olivia's death brought them to- 
gether ? Some suoh thought came to Dorothy 
also as she went back to the drawing-room. 
She prit her hands before her eyes as if to shut 
it ont. " Oh, poor Olivia, poor Olivia ! " she 
cried, in a passion of what might hâve been 
remorse. 

Stephen, heavy-eyed and misérable, hung by 
her side while she gathered the flowers. He 
would not touch them himself, but he pointed 
out one or two. " She used to like thafc 
white stuff," he said; " she stuck some in her 
hair — last night." He looked up at Dorothy 
in bewilderment, last night had suddenly 
become separated from them by âges. Then 
to her relief his uncle called him, for she had 
not known what to do with him when she 
went into Olivia's room, and decked her for 
those farewells from the man who loved her, 
and the man whom she had loved. 

The girl lay there, more beautiful than in 
life. There had been no wearing illness to- 
alter her featnres, and it was easy enough to 
imagine that she was only sleeping. Dusk 
was creeping on as Dorothy went in with her 
flowers; the nurse lit the candies, and then 
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slipped away , glad to get a break in her watch. 
Dorothy laid the white and crimson flowers in 
the folded hands, and on the pillow, then she 
knelt down by her side and cried as she had 
not cried before. Everything was forgotten 
but what would always make that memory 
dear. Death, the great reconciler, the great 
beautifier, had laid his finger on the past, and 
nothing remained but the recollection of what 
she had suffered, and of how nobly she had 
tried to undo the wrong. 

How long Dorothy knelt there she did not 
know or consider; sometimes she prayed, 
sometimes thought, sometimes cried; some- 
times things seemed to be ail mixed together, 
blurred and indistinct, nor could she always 
feel either the reality of what had corne, or 
the sadness of it. What would hâve surprised 
her least of ail would hâve been to awaken 
in her little white bed at home, and to find it 
had been a vivid dream. Presently, however, 
she heard a movement at the door, and rose to 
her feet as Colonel Molyneux came in. He 
walked to the bed, and stood looking down and 
fingering his moustaches. Then he touched 
the flowers soffcly. 
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"You put thèse ?" 

" Yes," said Dorothy, drawing a deep breath. 

" That was kind of y on. I ought to hâve 
thanked you before for ail you hâve done for 
— her, for us ail. Fm no good to any one, I 
believe, and I feel like a pagan." 

" You hâve had a great shock." 

" Is that how it affects one ? " 

Dorothy looked at him with her olear eyes. 

" Ah, that isn't how it affects you really," 
she ventured to say. 

"No ? Well, perhaps you areright; atleast, 
I feel less like it now. She looks happier than 
she used to look. She reminds me of her 
father. But — my God, to think it was only 
this morning ! " 

After this they were silent for a time. The 
wind was rising — they could hear it sweeping 
through the old thorns ; one of the dogs in thf 
stable-yard began to howl. Then above thés 
dreary noises they caught a new sound — tl 
trot of a horse on the road, neither of the 
spoke as it came nearer and nearer. Next tt 
heard wheels, and the pull up at the door. 

Colonel Molyneux turned round unear 
" Do you think they'll corne hère ? " he 
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hastily. "TU go and meet them. I can't 
stay hère and see that poor fellow's grief/' 

He went away, and Dorothy would hâve 
gladly followed, but that she felt as if she 
eonld not leave Olivia alone. She hoped the 
nurse would return, and allow her to slip 
away ; but no one came for ten minutes, and 
then Olivia's maid stole into the room, her 
eyes red and swollen. Would Miss Leigh 
please to go into the library ? 

Perkins had brought so many Kghts into the 
library that Dorothy, coming out of the shadows, 
was almost dazzled. Somebody immediately 
came forward to meet her, it was Atherton; 
Colonel Molyneux was walking up and down 
across the room ; Stephen listlessly turning 
over the pages of an illustrated newspaper; 
and Lord Eastshire sat with his head buried 
in his arms, which rested on the head of the 
sofa. He did not even look up, but when 
Atherton said in a low voice, " Shall we go 
now ? " he rose and followed them out of the 
room. At the door he paused with a sort of 
shuddering sob, but immediately controlling 
himself , walked steadily forward, Side by side 
the two men stood ; the nurse had corne back, 
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and was standing at the foot of the bed ; and 
Dorothy, feeling as if she could bear no more — 
as if lier very présence there were an intrusion, 
slipped out, and ran to her own room, where 
she stayed for the rest of the evening. They 
brought her up her dinner, and she found that 
Colonel Molyneux had given very carefol 
orders for her comfort. Lady Molyneux would 
see no one that night but Lord Eastshire. 

When once she got to sleep, she slept heavily 
from sheer exhaustion, and was only awakened 
by the maid coming in. In the strangeness 
and sadness of the waking, and the dreary 
weight which it brought, she hardly noticed 
the information that Lady Molyneux's sister, 
Mrs. Woodward, had arrived. But she found 
that Colonel Molyneux had especially desired 
that she should be told, and he hoped that she 
would breakfast with them. 

It was a relief, when she went down, to find 
only Colonel Molyneux, Stephen, and Mrs. 
Woodward. Mr. Atherton had driven early into 
Winchfield, and Lord Eastshire had not yet 
appeared. 

" Poor fellow ! He is most awfally eut up," 
Colonel Molyneux said, with a sigh. " I shall 
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try to get him to go baok to Torlton ; there is 
not the least use in his staying hère. He will 
corne down again for Friday, of course. Per- 
haps Atherton will take him with him this 
evening." 

" Does Mr. Atherton leave this evening ? " 
asked Mrs. Woodward softly. She was a 
small woman, whose outward characteristic 
appeared to be compression; as unlike her 
sister as possible. Her sentences were neat 
and measured, and she looked at Dorothy 
with a suspicion of which the girl was quite 
unconscious. 

"I am sorry to say that it is necessary," 
said Colonel Molyneux, helping Dorothy from 
the sideboard. " So little time is leffc which 
he can call his own. He has a lot of telegraph- 
ing to get through this morning, and I suspect 
has put him self to no end of inconvenience." 

" Inconvenience to one's self is the last con- 
sidération to influence one at such a time as 
this," said Mrs. Woodward, with an air of 
serene superiority to anything which a tele- 
gram might imply. 

" To one's self — yes," said Colonel Moly- 
neux, staring ; " but there is such a thing 
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as the pubKc service. Atherton has got 
a colonial governorship, and goes ont this 
week." 

" Ah, indeed ! Colonial ? ' ' she repeated. 

The measure of dépréciation she managed 
to convey in this word was astonishing. 
Dorothy interposed to inquire for Lady 
Molyneux. 

" My sister has passed a fairly good night, 
thank y ou. I trust that she may be considered 
as well as we can expect this morning." 

" How did you think her looking ? " said 
Colonel Molyneux, with the malicious inten- 
tion of obliging her to confess that she had 
not seen her; but he pulled himself up the 
next moment, ashamed of the impulse. " Miss 
Leigh, you are eating nothing." He walked 
over and looked out of the window. The 
bright September sunshine was out, flooding 
the place ; the flowers looked brilliantly gay, as 
they so often do in autumn. He turned away, 
sick and impatient. "Why can't it rain, or 
something ? " he muttered. She had looked 
at it ail only the day before ; he recollected her 
going out of the window affcer breakfast, and 
picking a creamy Gloire de Dijon rose. And 
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now, upstairs, a bunch of them lay in her cold 
hand. 

Colonel Molyneux did not corne back to the 
breakfast-table. He stood still at the window, 
staring not at the flowers, but at the carpet 
under his feet. Presently a low voice behind 
him said — 

" Colonel Molyneux, I want you to be so 
kind as to arrange about my going home." 

He turned and looked at her inoodily. 

" Ah ! " he said ; " I ought to hâve remein- 
bered. This is too dreary a house to keep you 
in. We had no right to expect it." 

" Don't say that," she answered gently. 
And he saw that tears were running down 
her cheeks. "But I don't think now that I 
ought to stay. Mrs. Woodward is hère " 

He muttered something between his teeth 
which was not complimentary to Mrs. Wood- 
ward. 

" Can't you see what she's like ?" he 
said. 

" She is Lady Molyneux's sis ter — she is the 

right person," returned Dorothy firmly. " If I 

may, I will corne over every day : but I should 

be very glad if you would order the pony- 
vol. n. 42 
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carnage; and perhaps Stephen could drive 
back with me, and stay with us for a few 
hours ? " 

" Thank you ; that is like you," said Colonel 
Molyneux, grasping at some relief for Stephen. 
" Would half-past eleven suit you ? " 

So it was settled. Dorothy meant to fill up 
the time in the garden. There were more of 
thèse flowers to be gathered, whose fleeting 
beauty had, affcer ail, outhved their mistress's. 
She went slowly from bush to bush, picking 
the fairest, then she sat down in a quiet place 
to put them together, and Figaro sfcretched 
himself at her feet. 

Atherton came back as quickly as he could, 
and his first thought was to find Dorothy, but 
Colonel Molyneux met him in the hall. 

" I wish you'd go in to that poor little 
fellow," he said, with a movement of his head 
towards the library. "I've been with him, but 
I was never meant for a comforter. Try your 
hand — do. He's awfally eut up." 

Atherton went in. Lord Eastshire got up, 
and wrung his hand. He was making a great 
effort to control himself, while evidently on 
the point of breaking down, and if Atherton 
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felt impatience, it would hâve been inhuman 
not to stifle it in the face of this misery. 

" My dear fellow," he said, " I don't believe 
you've been in bed for the night." 

Lord Eastshire confessed that he had not. 
" Though I don't see how you should know," 
he added. 

"Pèople always show it, plainly enough," 
returned Arthur. 

"I couldn't hâve lain down," said the 
other, shuddering. " Once I fell into a kind 
of sleep, and heard her calling, and couldn't 
move to go. One doesn't go through that 
sort of expérience twice, if one can help it." 

"No," said Atherton, looking at him piti- 
folly. When he thought of him and Olivia 
together, he still felt a strange wonder ; but it 
was impossible to doubt that she had. chosen 
a man who loved her with ail his heart. 
"Well, hâve you had any breakfast?" he 
said, rousing himself. " Corne with me and 
get some." 

"Tve had enough; don't think of me," 
said Lord Eastshire impatiently. "Good 
Heavens, what do you or I matter ! The 
wonder is that things go on, just as if — 
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as if thîs were yesterday. ,? His head fell as 
he spoke upon his breast. 

"Tes, that is what one feels when life 
becomes a tragedy. One has, soniehow, an 
impression that son and moon, everything 
about, ought to bear its part." 

"It isn't that," said the other, looking np, 
and speaking more gently. " God knows I 
don't care to sadden the world for other 
people ! It's one's self, and ail the petty 
machinery of one's life — it sickens one to 
find how necessary it becomes, and how it 
works on, happen what will." 

Àtherton was silent. Presently he said 
gently— 

"We mnst be thankfol the suffering was 
not longer." 

Lord Eastshire did not seem to hear him. 
He said, after a while — 

" She was the noblest woman I ever knew." 

" She had great qualities," said Àtherton 
hnmbly; "at first I did not understand how 
great." 

" No ; there were contradictions about her. 
Where don't y ou find them ? " said the other, 
looking np defiantly. " But she worked 
through them to the right." 
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Atherton bowed his head. He could not 
speak at that moment. There might be an 
irony about it, but it was left for this little 
man to hâve gauged Olivia more truly than a 
dozen others who had professed to know her, 
They sat there silently, each busied with his 
own sad thoughts ; then Stephen came into 
the room. 

" Is Uncle Edmund hère ? " he said. " He 
wants me to go back with Miss Leigh." 

Arthur stood np. 

" Is Miss Leigh going ? " 

" Yes ; the pony-carriage is coming round in 
half an hour." 

" And where is she now ? " 

" Under the trees in the rosery." Atherton 
went out of the room ; and Stephen was follow- 
ing, but at the door hung back, and looked 
doubtfully at Lord Eastshire. Then he came 
slowly back. " I say " he began. 

" Yes, Stephen?" 

Lord Eastshire looked at him eagerly, for 
was he not Olivia' s brother ? 

" It's about Lady Di. Uncle Edmund vows 
she shall be shot, and I don't think it's quite 
fair. Olivia would hâve hated it, I know." 
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Lord Eastshire walked to the window and 
back. Then he said gently, " She shan't be 
shot, Stephen. I don't know that I can 
stand seeing her just yet, but I'il speak to 
your tmole, and send her down to Torlton. 
You may be snre she'll bave a good home." 

The boy thanked him shyly, and went off 
more briskly. Àtherton, meanwhile, had gone 
straight to the rosery, this time without 
interruption. Dorothy was where Stephen 
had said she was, in a sheltered nook out of 
sight of the house ; she did not hear him as 
he came across the grass, until he was close 
to her, but it may hâve been that he had been 
présent in her thoughts aU the morning, for 
she showed no surprise or embarrassment 
beyond a slight heightening of colour. She 
was sitting in a basket chair. Two or three 
others stood about, and he moved one of them, 
and sat down near her, leaning forward at the 
same time and taking one of the yellow roses 
in his hand. 

" Yes," he said, as if answering her unspoken 
words, " thèse are the right flowers to use." 

" Nothing now seems beautiful enough," 
said Dorothy quietly. 
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He was silent for a few moments, then he 
said, with a little abruptness, " It is strange 
that you should be the one to do ihis for her, 
for at one time I hardly think you liked her ? ' ' 

She flamed round at him, and then grew 
pale. " No, that is true," she said in a low 
hurried voice. " It was only quite lately that 
I understood her better. God has been very 
good in letting me be hère." 

" What made you understand her ? " asked 
Atherton. 

" It was something she explained," said 
Dorothy. 

She did not look at him, but she stretched 
out her hand for the rose he held, with a 
feeling that Olivia would like best the flowers 
that had been touched by him. Perhaps it is 
easy to be generous to the dead. 

" Dorothy," said Atherton, leaning forward 
so as to see her face, " what was it she 
explained ? Once you said to me that 
another stood between us. I imagined that 
you were speaking of yourself . Did you really 
f ancy ' ' 

She dashed aside the tears that had gathered 
in her eyes, and turned angrily upon him. 
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"How could you suppose that it was I? 
What had I ever done to make you think 
such a thing ! " 

" Then it was so ? " said Àtherton, without 
heeding. "Good Heavens, I think it is I 
who should ask what you were dreaming 
about ! " 

" Oh ! " cried Dorothy. 

" I do, indeed." 

" It was not only I." 

"Beally? Who, then?" 

She looked at him. Olivia's name rose up 
in her heart, but that confidence was for ever 
sacred. She hesitated, and said, " Archibald, 
for onè." 

" Archibald! He was ready to fancy the 
whole world was in his way. Well ? " 

" There were others. People hère." 

" People hère ? Dorothy, did it take no 
more to make you distrust me ? " 

He laughed bitterly, looking at her with 
eyes that were fnll of love, and y et of unjust 
reproach — unjust, if he had fairly measured 
his own past words and deeds. He remembered 
nothing but that from the beginning he had 
loved Dorothy, and Dorothy only. And 
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because she was a woman and loved him, his 
blâme pieroed her heart. She sprang up, 
and said, with a reckless longing to right 
herself — 

" Yes, there was more, but I can never tell 
y ou what it was. You must never ask me. 
Oh, don't you believe that I hâve suffered? 
Don't you think it cost me something to send 
you away ? ' ' 

The roses had fallen on the grass— the roses 
that were to deck the dead. Poor dead, who 
hâve sinned and suffered ! Happy dead, 
whose errors God Himself makes straight ! 

" Dorothy," said Atherton, holding her 
close to him, " I will ask nothing, I want to 
know nothing but what your eyes tell me. 
Just let me look at them again." 

Apparently the resuit was satisfaetory, for 
there was a moment in which ail outward 
things seemed to be lost to them both. Then 
Dorothy uttered an exclamation, and gathered 
up the fallen flowers. 

" Oh, don't let us forget her ! " she said 
tremulously. " If she could see us now " 

" She would be glad," said Atherton, in a 
quiet tone. " She would be the last to 
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begrudge us our happiness. Corne, Dorothy, 
you and I will take the flowers in to- 
gether. ,, 

" And — I had forgotten. I am goinghome, ,, 
she said, looking up at him in dismay, " and 
Stephen with me." 

" Stephen may go, but I shall drive you. I 
don't intend to lose anything of the little that 
is left. It's luoky for you, Dorothy, that at 
this moment I feel at peace with ail the world, 
or I might find it difficult to forgive you. Do 
you know that I sail on Saturday ? " 

" But you will corne back," she whispered. 

Before Atherton left the Grange that even- 
ing, Colonel Molyneux came up to him with 
a letter in his hand. He looked strangely 
moved. 

" Look hère," he said, " this has just corne. 
It. has been sent after you, and I believe, 
actually, that it is her writing." 

Atherton, no less moved, took it from him. 
There was something inexpressibly solemn in 
this letter returning like a living thing to 
the house, where she who had sent it on itf 
journey lay dead. It was as if the dead ha 
corne to life again with a message that mu 
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be delivered. He opened it slowly and 
reverently, and read it more than once. 

"Well?" said Colonel Molyneux, drawing 
a deep breath. 

Atherton hesitated; then he stretched it 
out. 

"Read it," he said, in a low voice. " She 
wrote it that she might make two people 
happy. I would not hâve told you to-day, 
but now you may as well know that I hâve 
loved Miss Leigh ever since I met her in 
Venice. There has been a misunder standing, 
but it is over. She told me she would do 
"what she could." 

The other wrung his hand. "I am glad to 
be told this, Atherton," he said. "I am 
glad to feel, too, that she had a share in it. 
But I am sorry that it did not corne in time 
for her to know." 

" Oh, she knows," said Atherton huskily. 

Before he left the house, he went up and 
looked at her for the last time. Perhaps some 
imperfect knowledge had reached him ; 
perhaps some remorse for at best too great 
carelessness of look and speech had touched 
his recollection of past days, for, in spite of 
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the happiness which this day had brought 
him, his face, as he gazed at her, was sadder 
and more troubled than it had yet been. It 
is a terrible thing to hâve made a soûl suffer. 
Through the long years to corne, and theîr 
blessings, he would never be able to forget 
Olivia lying there, patient now with the 
patience of the grave ; and he had a strange 
notion that she was waiting — waiting for the 
day when they would once more speak 
together, face to face. 

As he passed ont of the door he met Colonel 
Molyneux, who told him that Lady Molynenx 
wished to see him for a moment, before he 
leffc. 

" I don't know what sort of state she is in, 
poor woman ! It seems as if she could not 
believe it possible that such a trial should 
corne upon her. She wants some one to lay 
the blâme npon, and her sister irritâtes her as 
mnch as I do. Eastshire seems her only 
comfort." 

There was a fire in the room, and Lady 
Molyneux was sitting before it in a deep arm- 
chair, while Mrs. Woodward was reading by 
the light of a shaded lamp. When Atherton 
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came in, Lady Molyneux turned her head 
languidly, and stretched out her hand. 

" Oh, Mr. Atherton ! " she cried. He took 
her hand and pressed it, and she began to sob. 
" Can't yoa tell me that it isn't true ? Why 
should sueh a dreadful thing hâve happened 
to us, of ail people ? My beautifol Olivia, who 
had ail the world at her feet ! I don't believe 
it — I can't. They want me to go and see 
her, but it would kill me." 

Mrs. Woodward looked round, and murmured 
something about the duty of résignation. 

"Don't talk of résignation," said her sister 
querulously. "You know as well as I that 
her uncle never ought to hâve allowed her to 
ride such a horse. I hâve warned them both 
a hundred times, but they would not listen. 
And now, just when everything was so happily 
settled ! " 

She broke into a passion of tears. 

" You had better go," said Mrs. Woodward 
coldly. " You only agitate her." 

Colonel Molyneux marched out of the room 
first, so that Atherton did not see his face; 
but he caught sight of it on the stairs, and 
was shocked at its set misery. 
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"Surely," he said hastily, "you don't let 
that thought haunt you ? " 

" Tes, I do," said the other. " It sticks 
to me night and day. I might hâve in- 
sisted." 

"If you corne to that," said Atherton 
gravely, "where on earth is one's responsi- 
bility to end ? You might hâve chosen the 
steadiest old horse in the country, and it might 
hâve tumbled down and thrown her over its 
head. If you once begin, there are the men 
who left that tree lying there, or the fellow 
who sold you Lady Di. Don't let that idea 
possess you." 

And perhaps, whatever dim misgivings had 
floated through his mind, the last thing that 
would hâve occurred to Atherton was that 
Olivia had been dreaming of him when she 
slackened her hand and her attention. 

Colonel Molyneux shook his head without 
arguing the matter. As they stood at the 
door he said, " Then, you'll corne down on— 
Friday ? " 

" If it is in any way possible, I shall." 

" I'm glad that, at any rate, it won't be 
misery for you. You will hâve a treasure 
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your wife ; but it's a pity you' can't take her 
out with you." 

" That's my punishment," said the other, a 
little inconsequently, as Colonel Molyneux 
thought. " I hope in a few months to corne 
and fetch her. Is Lord Eastshire going back 
to town ? " 

" No ; he has begged to stay on. His only 
comfort seems to be to hang about the places 
where he has been with her, or to sit with 
Lady Molyneux. I really think he does her 
more good than any one — you see he believes 
in her." 

" He is a loyal little fellow," said Atherton 
heartily. " If they had married, he would hâve 
made her happy." 

Then the dogcart drove swiftly round the 
corner of the house, he wrung Colonel Moly- 
neux' s hand, sprang up, and vanished into the 
darkness. But as he drove away be looked 
round, and saw through the white blind the 
faint gleam of the candies burning in the room 
where Olivia lay — at rest. 
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CHAPTER XVH. 



" LOVE IS BEST." 



Six months afterwards, Mrs. Nesbitt was com- 
plaining to Mr. Heriot that changes came so 
fast as to bewilder her. She and he were in 
the low pretty drawing-room as usual, but it 
was a March day, and she was knitting over 
the fire. She expected a little kindly sym- 
pathy from him, but he smiled, rubbed his 
face, and said it was her own fault. 

" My fault ! " she repeated, nettled. 

" Yes ; y ou let your house. When peopli 



let their houses, they open the door to ail sort 
of changes. Why did y ou go to Venice ? " 

" Why ? Oh, well," she said, with a laught, 
" I know you believe Westerton ought to 
satisfy any one, and perhaps it ought. At 
any rate, I hope we shall go quietly on to- 
gether for the présent, without any more 
shocks. I hâve had quite enough of them, 
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Dorothy, Lady Atherton, and out on the wide 
seas ; and Archibald bringing his little Ameri- 
can bride hère next week ! That is the most 
surprising of alL" 

Mr. Heriot had his hand resting on the 
table, and was drumming softly on it with his 
fingers and looking at her with an amused 
face. 

" Why ? " he asked. 

€€ Becanse he used to dislike the whole party 
so mnch. ,, 

"Ah! but he hasn't married the whole 
party." 

" No ; but she, this girl in partioular. And 
now it appears as if he had had a great deal of 
ciifficulty in persuading her. She would not 
consent to leave her mother; but it seems 
"there is a Mr. Pritchard, and he is going to 
Xnarry Mrs. Grant. Keally, I think ail thèse 
"weddings are becoming ridiculous." 

" Don't say that," said Mr. Heriot, smiling 
still more broadly. 

Mrs. Nesbitt laid down her knitting, and 
looked at him. 

" Tou hâve corne to tell me of some one 
else. Not — not Jim ! ' ' 

vol. n. ' 43 
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" What has made you fix on Jim ? " 

" I suppose because he was the most unlikely 
of ail. Do you mean that it is possible ? But 
Jim is established as your ourate ? " 

Mr. Heriot nodded several times. 

" Then how uncomfortable for you ! Suppose 
you don't like her ? " 

" But, my dear lady, I do." 

" Then I think it very extraordinary of you 
not to hâve told me something of it before. 
As if I cared nothing about Jim ! " 

"He would not believe that you did not 
know. He said he had never made the least 
secret of his love for Gina." 

" Gina ! " 

Ail Mrs. Nesbitt's knitting tumbled in a 
heap on the hearthrug, to the intense joy of 
a kitten, who was getting sulky for want of 
amusement. 

"I hope you approve," said Mr. Heriot, 
leaning forward and speaking gravely. " That's 
what I've corne to find out. If not, things 
are not definitely settled, and at the end of th 
year Jim must go elsewhere. But he's a ver^ 
good boy." 

"Do you suppose that you need tell m& 
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that ? " said Mrs. Nesbitt indignantly. " Jim 
a good boy ! He's a great deal more, and his 
sermons are wonderful." 

" So, so," said Mr. Heriot. " Not bad. 
He'll get into the way of it by-and-by." 

Mrs. Nesbitt would not be content with this 
faint praise ; she defended Jim's sermons with 
spirit, then came back with wonder to the 
subject on hand. " Do you really mean it ? 
Then they must live hère, of course," she said. 
" There is plenty of room in the house, that is 
one thing ; and Gina's painting can go on jnst 
as it does at présent." 

" Then you approve ? " said Mr. Heriot, 
smiling again. 

11 1 suppose I hâve been very blind," said 
she, looking at him. " Now I begin to re- 
member many things, and some which Dorothy 
said only ten days ago. But I was thinking 
about her. I wonder where she is now, dear 
child!" 

Dorothy was at that moment standing on 
the deok of a steamer, with her husband by 
her side. There, too, was Figaro, who per- 
haps conneoted the vessel with a gondola. 
At any rate, he was in wonderful spirits. It 
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was already three or four days since they had 

left England, and they were getting out of the 

région of grey clouds and driving squalls, into 

one in whioh olearer colours had the dominion. 

The sea was full of thèse, blended with such 

exquisite harmony that it was impossible to 

separate or call them by name ; and the sky 

was a still warm blue, against which flashed 

the silvery wings of the sea-birds. Dorothy 

leant over the bulwarks, silent ; her husband 

looked at her with a half-smile on his lips. If 

he were waiting for her to turn to him, he 

had not long to wait. Presently she glanoed 

up, smiled, and slipped a soft hand into his. 

" Well ? " he said. 

* 

" Oh, I hâve nothing to say," she answered, 
shakiijg her head. " Ail my time is taken up 
with wondering if I am really myself. No — I 
won'fc say ail my time, for a good deal of it is 
occupied in considering what dreadfal surprises 
there may not be in store for an unfortunate 
governor's wife. Don't you think you've made 
a mistake ? " 

" Oh yes," he said coolly. " But isn't it 
too late for me to hâve found it out ? What 
can you do?" 
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" I can go home by the next boat." 

"And leave Figaro and me unprotected? 
It's no use your pretending to be hard-hearted, 
because I remember how you stuck to him and 
the baby that day on the bridge." 

" Oh, that bridge ! What would hâve become 
of me if you had not been there ?" 

He was silent, they were both silent, as 
together they leaned over, and gazed down 
into the many-coloured waters. Then, as 
often since, at the time when they were nearest 
each other, the memory of another stole into 
the deepest recesses of their hearts, and seemed 
to demand a share. If they do not speak 
much of Olivia, they will never forget her. 
Atherton thinks of her as one who brought 
him and Dorothy together. If there # is an 
added thought, it is that perhaps that act of 
hers was not without its generosity. The only 
secret which Dorothy ever withheld from her 
husband was not hers, but Olivia's ; she keeps 
it tenderly, wrapt in pitiful exténuations. She 
has been more gentle and compassionate in 
her judgments ever since that day when the 
veil of another woman's heart was uplifted 
before her, and she saw some of its contradic- 
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tions, — its meanness,its nobleness, its strength, 
its weakness. 

There are, indeed, contradictions which. 
Time will never solve, but we need not there- 
fore be uneasy; remembering that Time is 
neither all-powerful, nor the end of ail things, 
for behind Time lies Eternity. 



THE END. 
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